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THE  REASON  WHY, 
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An  extraordinary  publication  has  juft  made  its 
appearance,  alking  as  abfurd  a queftion  as  can 
well  be  put  to  the  common  fenfe  of  the  Britifh 
empire,  viz.  (t  Why  do  we  go  to  war  ?”  It  might 
as  well  be  alked,  Why  do  we  with  to  preferve 
our  privileges  and  enjoyments  as  individuals,  or 
our  honour  and  independence  as  a nation  ? True 
it  is,  that  the  author,  whofoever  he  may  be,  has 
taken  abundance  of  time  to  ponder  over  the  fub- 
je<5t  before  he  ventured  to  make  his  lucubrations 
public,  and  has,  no  doubt,  carefully  rummaged 
every  corner  of  his  brain  in  queft  of  fome  fpecious  x 
argument  in  excufe  for  his  profound  ignorance, 
or  in  extenuation  of  his  inflexible  fcepticifm,  or 
in  defence  of  his  wilful  inifreprefentation. 
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I was,  I own,  rather  curious  to  fee,  cfpecially 
as  the  work  is  attributed,  if  not  to  a loyal  fubjeft, 
at  lead  to  an  expert  difputant,  what  could  poflibly 
be  advanced  in  fupport  of  the  opinion  which  was 
indicated  by  the  title-page  ; which  I knew  was  in 
diredt  contradiction  to  pofitive  facts ; and  which 
was  confequently  untenable  by  any  fair  mode  of 
reafoning.  But  the  perufal  of  it,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  labour  of  the  author  to  aflume  a plau- 
fible  ground,  has  only  ferved  to  convince  me 
more  firmly,  that  the  queflion,  with  regard  to  the 
prefent  war,  is  fo  clear  and  unembarraffed,  fo 
broadly  founded  on  the  common  fenfe,  and  fo 
immediately  applying  to  the  common  feeling,  of 
mankind,  that  no  ingenuity  or  art  can  twift  it  into 
an  oppofite  direction,  or  mould  it  .into  a contrary 
fhape.  There  are,  however,  fome  men  fo  clofely 
wedded  to  their  own  falfe  fyftems,  and  fodefirous 
of  gaining  profelytes  to  their  abfurdities,  that,  in 
their  efforts  to  reprefent  things  as  they  with  them 
in  reality  to  exid,  rather  than  abandon  their  hopes 
and  views,  when  they  are  unable  to  convince  by 
argument,  they  drive  to  miflead  by  fubteFfuge. 

Such  feems  to  be  the  fcope  which  our  author 
has  allowed  to  his  talents;  and  fuch  being  the  mif- 
chievous  purpole  of  his  pamphlet,  although  not 
written  with  any  extraordinary  degree  of  acumen, 
or  in  a mannerto  produce  the  fmalleft  impreffion 
on  the  minds  of  well-informed  people;,  yet  as,  by 
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falling  into  the  hands  of  the  illiterate,  it  might,  if 
unanfwered,  operate  with  a prejudicial  tendency 
on  their  judgments,  I have  undertaken  briefly 
to  examine  it,  and  to  expofe  the  fallacy,  incon- 
flflency,  and  mifreprefentation  which  it  con- 
tains. 

Our  author  opens  the  fcene  by  informing  us, 
that  the  la  ft  war  brought  us  to  the  “ brink  of  a 
precipice*;”  and  his  humanity  is  exceflively 
lhocked,  that  we  fhould  be  lb  foon  “ again  in- 
volved in  a conflict  that  has  every  appearance  of 
being  more  ferocious,  more  inveterate  than  the 
laft and  which,  of  courfe,  in  his  opinion,  mull 
inevitably  plunge  us  into  the  abyfs. 

I certainly  am  asaverfe  from  war,  abftradledly 
contidered,  as  any  man.  I as  plainly  perceive  its 
miferies,  andas  flncerely  lament  its  neceflity.  But, 
when  I declare  this,  I at  the  fame  time  contend 
that  there  may  be  fttuations  to  which  the  calamities 
of  war,  great  and  terrible  as  they  unqueftionably 
are,  mu  ft  comparatively  be  regarded  as  bleftings. 
When,  therefore,  we  perceived  that  fuch  a fitua- 
tion,  the  bare  contemplation  of  which  creates 
horror,  was  rapidly  preparing  for  us,  and  that 
we  could  only  efcape  from  it  by  a prompt  refolu- 
tion  to  reftft  ; when  we  had  reached  fuch  perilous- 
extremities;  when,  after  being  long  deluded,  we 
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fuddenly  awoke  to  a juft  apprehenfion  of  the  dan- 
gers which  were  hemming  us  in  ; furcly,  between 
the  choice  of  fuch  alternatives,  no  wife,  or  pru- 
dent, or  bravve,  or  honourable  man,  could  allow 
himfelf  to  hefttate  for  a moment.  Under  fuch 
urgent  circumftances,  he  would  not  flop  before  he 
decided  (as  our  author  would  have  him)  to  deli- 
berate on  queftions  of  finance,  or  to  afeertain  the 
extent  of  the  taxes,  and  the  amount  of  the  na- 
tional debt  ; but,  convinced  of  the  imperious  ne- 

i 

eeffity  of  inftantaneous  exertion,  the  ftrongeft 
impulle  of  his  feelings  would  be  the  difeharge  of 
his.  duty,  and  the  only  objedt  of  his  folicitude  the 
falvation  of  his  country.  Other  confiderations 
may  be  poflponed  with  fafety  ; but  to  demur 
about  the  aftertion  of  national  independence  is  a 
defperate  experiment. 

Our  author  fays,  that,  lituated  as  we  were,  “ the 
caufe  fhould  have  been  the  moft  obvious,  the  moft 
ftriking  to  the  fenfes  of  every  individual  in  the 
kingdom,  from  the  well-informed  politician  to 
the  meaneft  mechanic,  the  fimpleft  peafant  of  the 
land  ; a caufe  that  fhould  have  urged  him  to 
fnatch  the  firft  hedge-ftake  in  his  way  to  oppofe 
an  infulting  and  aggreflive  foe  *.’*  And  was  it 
not  fuch  a caufe,  in  the  judgment  of  every  inha- 
bitant in  the  kingdom,  fave  a few,  who  (from 
what  good  motives  I know  not)  fide  with  our  au- 
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thor  ? Has  not  nearly  every  politician,  every  me~ 
chanic,  every  peafant,  not  by  a mute  and  ambi- 
guous affent,  but  by  the  decifive  teftimony  of 
active  loyalty  and  patriotic  zeal,  which  he  has 
voluntarily  difplayed,  confirmed  the  affertion  ? 
Has  not  the  generous  emulation  with  which  all 
ranks  and  defcriptions  of  people  have  flood  for- 
ward, an  emulation  manitefled  in  different  ways, 
according  to  their  different  means,  unparalleled 
jn  the  hiflory  of  mankind,  and  which  has  induced 
them  cheerfully  to  facrifice  all  private  eafe  and 
advantage  to  a fenfe  of  public  duty,  borne  evi- 
dence to  the  fad  ? If  ever  a war  were  juft  and 
neceffary,  and  if  ever  an  opinion  of  that  juflice 
and  neceflity  could  be  plainly  dcmonftrated  by 
the  general  voice  and  adion  of  a nation,  in  what 
manner  could  it  be  more  triumphantly  expreffed 
than  it  has  been  on  the  prefent  oceafion  ? 

Our  author  next  finds  fault  with  the  meffage 
of  the  8th  of  March,  and  tells  us,  there  could  be 
no  juft  caufe  of  alarm,  becaufe  there  were  at  that 
time  “ but  two  frigates  in  the  roads  of  Holland, 
and  but  three  corvettes  in  the  roads  of  Dunkirk 
And  are  thefe  then  the  only  two  places  to  be  dis- 
covered along  the  extcnfive  and  formidable  range 
pf  coaft  which  is  fubjed  to  the  power  and  influ- 
ence of  France  ? Was  the  not  fitting  out  large 
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armaments  at  Helvoetfluys*  and  Flufhing?  Was 
fhe  inadive  at  Havre,  Cherburg,  Breft,  and  Tou- 
lon, her  great  naval  arfenals  ? Had  not  the  re- 
cruiting fervice  been  carried  on  with  unabated 
diligence,  and  even  by  extraordinary  levies,  in 
every  department  of  the  republic  ? Had  not  a plan 
of  aggreffioh,  perfecution,  and  fpoliation,  been 
fyftematically  adopted  towards  other  Fates  ? Had 
•use  not  been  repeatedly  infultcd  and  aggrieved  in 
various  ways?  Had  not  our  rights  been  queflion- 
ed,  our  claims  rejected,  and  every  fatisfatflion 
refuted  ? Had  not  the  Chief  Conful  publicly 
boatled  to  the  Legiflative  Body  and  to  the  Britifh 

* If,  as  Talleyrand  declared  on  the  nth  of  March  1803, 
the  expedition  of  Helvoetfluys  were  deftined  for  Americaf , how 
came  Louifiana  to  be  ceded  to  the  United  States  on  the  30th 
of  the  following  month  On  a meafure  of  fuch  importance 
as  the  transfer  of  this  valuable  province,  a correfpondence 
mu  ft  have  been  kept  np  between  France  and  the  United  States, 
in  order  to  fettle  the  terms.  The  ineflage  of  the  8th  of 
March,  no  doubt,  haftened  its  conclufion,  and  probably  in- 
duced France  to  abandon  her  views  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe ; 
but  whichever  way  it  be  taken,  it  is  clear,  that  the  French 
cabinet  was  acting  with  perfidy  either  towards  America  or  us. 
If  the  expedition  were  deftined  for  Louifiana,  it  was  a breach 
of  faith  towards  America,  whiifta  negotiation  was  pending  for 
its  ceffion.  If  it  were  not,  the  declaration  that  it  1 vas,  was  3 
breach  of  faith  towards  11s. 

+ Correfpondence.  Verbal  Notet  No.  42. 
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Ambaflador  of  his  military  force,  and  of  what  it 
was  able  and  willing  to  accomplifh  ? Did  all  thefe 
concurring  circum  da  aces  afford  no  juft  ground 
of  jealoufy,  precaution,  or  diftruft  ? Were  they 
to  be  regarded  as  the  common  occurrences  of  the 
day,  matters  of  mere  indifference,  and,  as  fuch, 
totally  unworthy  of  our  notice  ? 

Having  difmiffed  thefe  preliminary  topics,  our 

author  now  enters  into  what  he  would  fain  make 

\ 

appear  an  impartial  and  candid  inveftigation  of 
the  eight  principal  caufes  of  difpute,  as  ftated  in 
his  Majefty’s  Declaration  ; and,  by  garbling  a 
few  unconnected  paffages  from  themafs  of  corre- 
fpondence,  fuch  as  he  is  confcious  will  beft  fuit 
his  purpofe,  he  labours  hard  to  fhew,  that  the 
conduCf  of  France  has  been  temperate,  dignified, 
and  ftneere,  and  that  of  Britain  bafty,  intuiting, 
and  perfidious.  But,  in  fpite  of  the  aid  which  he 
lias  occafionally  derived  from  this  unfair  mode  of 
reprefentation,  he  has  completely  failed  in  the 
conclufions  he  has,  with  fo  much  anxiety,  at- 
tempted to  eftablifh.  This  I fhall  very  eafily 
prove. 

In  this  regular  attack,  he  begins  by  faying, 
**  The  firft,  and  perhaps  the  heavieft:  (charge)  re- 
fpe&s  the  confifcation  of  our  merchant-fhips  *.’* 
This  certainly  was  no  flight  caufe  of  complaint  j 
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but  our  author  endeavours  to  explain  it  away  by*1 
remarking,  that  “ in  the  early  part  of  the  laft  war 
the  French  prohibited  the  importation  of  Englifh 
goods  and  manufactures,  which  prohibition  they 
did  not  think  proper  to  take  off  at  the  peace 
and  further,  “ that  they  had  an  undoubted  right 
to  make  what  regulations  and  reftriclions  they 
pleafed*.”  As  far  as  their  own  country  was 
concerned,  they  certainly  had  the  right.  But  does 
pofl  effing  the  right  always  juftify  the  exertion  of 
it  ? It  was  furely  natural  to  expedl  that  a rigid 
prohibition  ~j~,  which  had  been  enadted  during 
war,  and  which  had  arifen  out  of  the  very  cir- 
cumdance  of  the  hoflile  fituation  of  the  twro  coun- 
tries, fhould  terminate  at  the  refloration  of  peace. 
But  if,  after  the  ceffiacion  of  hoflilities,  inftead  of 
its  repeal,  or  even  its  mitigation,  we  find  it  as 
obttinatelv  perfevered  in,  and  as  rigoroufly  en- 
forced as  ever,  to  put  the  mildeft  conflrudlion  on 
fuch  a conduct,  it  mu  ft  be  obvious  that  it  betrayed 
a malevolent  and  unfriendly  difpolition.  It 
avowed  a determination  to  continue  the  injury, 
after  the  caufe  for  which  it  had  been  inflicted 
was  removed  , and  although  a formal  adf  of 

* , . .k. 

* Page  5. 

t This  law  was  pa  fled  at  a period  of  peculiar  inveteracy,  in 
1794,  during  the  ufurpation  of  the  ferocious  Robefpierre.  Its 
continuance  was  well  worthy  of  the  ufurpation  of  his  fucceflor, 
the  ferocious  Buonaparte. 
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reconciliation  had  been  ratified,  it  feemed  defigned 
to  keep  alive,  inftead  of  burying  in  oblivion,  not 
only  the  remembrance  but  the  inconveniences 
and  penalties  of  paft  animofity.  But  this  was 
not  all : thele  fymptoms  of  an  alienated  and  ma- 
lignant mind  were  not  left  to  mere  negative 
fufpicion  ; they  were  confirmed  and  aggravated 
by  overt  ads. 

By  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  it  was  expreflly  fti- 
pulated,  that  all  fequeftrations  impofed  in  France 
and  England,  on  the  property  of  the  fubjeds  of 
the  refpe&ive  empires,  fhould,  on  the  ratifica- 
tion of  peace,  be  immediately  taken  off*;  and 
it  was  clearly  implied,  that  an  open  and  amicable 
communication  fhould  be  reflored,  and  that  every 
facility  fhould  be  afforded,  which  was  likely  to 
cemenf  a mutually  good  underfianding  between 
the  two  countries.  We  faithfully  and  punctually 
performed  our  part ; but  the  French  government 
not  only  refuted  to  extend  the  fame  rights  to  Bri- 
tifh  fubjecfs,  but,  in  defiance  of  the  reiterated 
remonfirances  of  the  Britifh  Minifier,  which 
they  never  deigned  to  anfwer,  continued  to  infuit 
our  flag,  and  feize  our  fhips.  They  not  only 

* 

denied  us  thofe  privileges  which  they  had  agreed 
to  allow,  but  tingling  us  out  as  objects  of  parti- 
cular antipathy,  they,  in  numerous  infiances,  li- 
berally granted  to  every  other  country  what  they 

* Definitive  Treaty,  Art.  14, 
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rigoroufly  withheld  from  us.  They  not  only  ob- 
jected to  enter  into  any  commercial  arrangement 
with  us  themfelves,  but  they  openly  exerted  all 
their  authority  and  influence  to  interrupt  or  dif- 
folve  our  connexion  with  other  hates.  Severe 
as  their  laws  actually  were  againh  this  country, 
they  did  not  conceive  it  neceffary  merely  to  ad- 
here to  the  proviflons  they  contained,  but,  in 
order  more  effectually  to  harafs  and  injure  our 
trade,  they  hrained  them  far  beyond  any  con- 
ffruC’iion  they  would  bear.  Not  content  with 
feizing  vcflels,  on  board  of  which  was  Britifh 
property,  coming  within  four  leagues  of  the 
French  coafl,  which  they  had  decreed  were  liable 
to  confifcation,  they  equally  captured  and  con- 
demned thofe  which  contained  no  Britifh  pro- 
perty, which  had  been  driven  into  their  harbours 
by  flrefs  of  weather,  and  for  which  no  latitude 
of  interpretation  could  furnifh  them  with  the 
flighted:  pretence*.  Was  this  the  part  of  a 
friend  ? Was  it  even  the  part  of  a neutral  ? Was 
it  not  the  part  of  a foe  ? I fee  no  reafon  to  pre- 
fume,  as  our  author  does,  that  our  government 
was  fatisfied.as  to  thefe  points.  They  might  not, 
indeed,  have  confldered  them  as  likely  to  lead  to 
a rupture ; they  might  have  hoped  that  the  French 
government  would  at  lad  have  yielded  to  the 

* On  thefe  interefting  fubje&s,  fee  the  Correfpondence, 
from  p.  177  to  p.  189. 
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juft  ice  of  their  claims.  But  as  to  their  being  fa- 
tisfied,  the  direct  contrary  is  proved,  not  only 
by  the  repeated  applications  and  remonflrances 
of  Mr.  Jackfon  and  Mr.  Merry,  but  alio  by 
thofe  of  my  Lord  Whitworth,  one  of  which  was 
addreffed  to  Buonaparte  himfelf  in  the  confer- 
ence that  took  place  between  them  in  the  month 
of  February  of  the  prefent  year  So  much  for 
the  firft  charge ! 

The  fecond  charge,  our  author  continues,  re- 
lates to  the  commercial  agents,  who,  he  admits, 
were  fent  into  this  country,  to  be  Rationed  at  our 
different  fea-ports,  and  who,  amongft  other,  pri- 
vate inflrudtions  (which  were  fortunately  inter- 
cepted by  the  vigilance  of  our  government),  were 
provided  with  the  two  following: 

Inflruciion  u.  “ You  are  required  to  furnifh 
a plan  of  the  ports  of  your  diflri£l,  with  a fpech 
fication  of  the  foundings  for  mooring  veffels.” 
Inftru61ion  12.  “ If  no  plan  of  the  ports  can  be 
procured,  you  are  to  point  out  with  what  wind 
veffels  can  come  in  and  go  out,  and  what  is  the 
greatefl  draught  of  water  with  which  veffels  can 
enter  therein  deeply  laden  *f\” 

All  this,  however,  our  author  profeffes  to  think 
of  very  lightly,  and  endeavours  to  exculpate  the 
French  government  even  from  the  furmife  of  any 
finifter  motive,  by  obferving,  that  “ this  inform- 


* Correfpondence,  No.  38. 
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ation  was  really  neceffary  in  a commercial  point 
of  view  merely and  that,  as  for  plans  of  our 
ports,  and  foundings  of  our  harbours,  i(  they  may 
bepurchafed  at  any  good  mapfeller’s  fhop in  Lon- 
don This  may  poffibly  be  true : but,  in  the  firft 
inflance,  why  appoint  commercial  agents  ? During 
the  continuance  of  the  commercial  treaty,  when 
there  was  a clofe  and  extenfive  intercourfe  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  no  fuch  agents  were  ap- 
pointed, nor  was  their  neceffity  felt.  It  furely 
then  Joes  feem  rather  paradoxical,  that  if  the  ler- 
vices  of  French  agents  could  be  conveniently 
difpenfed  with  at  the  former  period,  they  fhould 
be  fo  abfolutely  requifite  at  the  latter.  For  what 
were  they  wanted  ? Not  for  the  purpofes  of  trade, 
for  none  exitled.  The  French  government  evi- 
dently,  therefore,  had  fome  other  object  in  con- 
templation. But  let  me  further  alk,  why  were 
they  diftributed  in  our  fea  port  towns?  Why 
were  they  all  fele£ted,  not  from  merchants,  or 
from  thofe  whofe  habits  of  life  had  led  them  to 
turn  their  minds  to  the  inveftigation  of  commer- 
cial inquiries,  but  from  engineers  and  other  mili- 
tary men,  who  had  fignalized  themfclves  in  the 
republican  army  ? Why  wras  one  of  the  moft 
a6tive  and  expert  ordered  to  repair  to  Ireland  ? 
Why,  after  his  eftablifhment  there,  was  he  fur- 
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nifhed  with  private  infirudions,  conveyed  in  a 
clandefiine  manner  ? Why,  if  the  information 
fought  after  could  have  been  procured  in  any 
mapfeller’s  fh'op  in  London,  was  this  circuitous 
mode  preferred  ? Why,  if  it  was  to  anfwer  forae 
commercial  view  merely , was  not  the  Britifh  go- 
vernment candidly  applied  to  ? The  anfwer  to 
thefe  interrogatories  is  obvious.  The  appointment 
alone,  confidering  the  circumfiances  under  which 
it  took  place,  was  fufficient  to  awaken  fufpicion. 
The  my  fiery  and  fecrecy  which  attended  it 
amounted  almofi:  to  a pofitive  proof  of  guilt. 
The  infirudions,  which  •were  intercepted,  fell  by 
chance  into  our  hands.  They  are  not  of  the  moft 
harmlefs  caft;  and  from  what  they  difclofe,  is  it 
not  fair  to  infer  that  others,  of  a ftill  more  offen- 
five  tendency,  efcaped  detection  ? And  do  they 
not  lead  us  to  guefs  at  the  nature  of  the  infiruc- 
tions  thefe  emitfaries  received  antecedent  to  their 
departure  from  France?  If  they  wrere  innocent, 
why  did  the  French  fo  quietly  acquiefce  irr  their 
fudden  difmiffal  ? Why  did  they  not  aflTert  their 
innocence,  and,  by  courting  invefiigation,  re* 
move  the  imputation  of  guilt  ? The  fad  is,  felf- 
convidion  told  them  that  their  intentions  were 
difhoneft  ; and  the  excufe  they  invented  could 
only  be  regarded  as  an  unmanly  prevarication, 
or  a barefaced  fdfehood.  Mr.  Otto’s  concilia - 
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tory  letter,  quoted  by  our  author  * * * §,  and  feveral 
other  ccrrefponding  propoll t ions  refpedling  trade, 
were  certainly  prefented  by  the  French  govern-  ' 
ment ; but  the  moment  the  Britilh  government 
fhewed  a ferious  difpolition  to  come  to  a defini- 
tive lettlement,  infurmountable  obiiacles  were 
infiantly  ftarted  by  France,  and  forrie  frelh  caufe 
of  delay  was  interpofed. 

The  third  charge,  that  of  deliring  us  to  fend 
away  the  emigrants,  is  undoubtedly  the  leaft  im- 
portant one ; and  our  author  does  allow  (be- 
caufe,  I fuppofe,  it  is  the  leaft  important)  that 
we  adfed  with  “ manlinefs  and  humanity  -jV* 
in  refufing  to  comply  This  point  was  not, 
however,  as  our  author  fiates,  immediately  aban- 
doned : it  was  repeatedly  urged  by  the  French, 
and  as  repeatedly  rejedted  by  us  §. 

* Page  7.  -f  Page  8. 

j How  did  the  late  attempted  negotiation  at  YVarfaw  de- 
grade Buonaparte,  and  elevate  Louis,  even  above  the  fplen- 
dour  of  a throne  ! If  any  thing  could  recall  the  affe&ions  of  the 
deluded  fubje&s  of  this  unfortunate  monarch,  and  open  their 

eyes  to  a juft  conception  of  the  real  character  of  the  hypocri- 
. tical  tyrant  who  is  deftroying  them,  it  would  be  the  recollec- 
tion of  this  tranfa&ion.  Buonaparte,  with  all  his  craft,  like 
other  villains,  fometimes  betrays  himfelf,  and  nothing  could 
have  fo  fully  proved  even  his  own  opinion  of  the  weaknefs  of 
his  title. 

§ See  Correfpondcnce.  • 
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The  fourth  charge,  requiring  that  the  laws  and 
conftitution  of  this  country  fhould  he  changed, 
relative  to  the  liberty  of  the  prefs,  our  author 
alfo  affedls  to  treat  as  a matter  of  perfedt  indiffer- 
ence ; but  from  the  length  at  which  he  argues  it, 
and  the  pains  he  has  bellowed  on  the  difcuffion, 
he  proves  that,  in  reality,  he  conliders  it  as  a 
matter  of  importance.  The  aim  of  his  reafoning 
is,  however,  evidently  to  acquit  the  French,  and 
to  criminate  us.  He  fays,  “ Let  us  fee  what  is 
the  complaint,  and  what  is  the  requell,  and  how 
far  it  can  be  faid  they  have  required  an  alteration 
in  our  laws  and  conllitution.  They  complain, 
that  ever  hnce  the  conclulion  of  the  treaty  of 
Amiens,  the  Englifh  prefs  has  not  ceafed  to  ca- 
lumniate and  revile  the  French  and  their  govern- 
ment, to  reprefent  their  republic  in  the  moll 
odious  and  degrading  light,  that  the  people  are 
appealed  to  againll  it,  and  inliigated  thereby  to 
infurredlion  and  rebellion  *. 

With  which  of  the  two  countries  this  war  of 
words  originated,  I confefs  myfelf  ignorant : I 
have,  however,  always  underllood  that  the  French 
were  the  aggreffors.  This  claim  to  priority,  when 
both  parties  were  fo  ready  to  engage,  is  not  worth 
afeertaining  : but  of  this  1 am  politive,  that  acr- 
cufation,  feurrility,  and  recrimination  of  every 

* Page  8. 
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kind,  were  wielded  with  infinitely  more  virulence 
and  indecency  by  the  Paris  than  by  the  London 
journalids.  There  was,  indeed,  one  edential 
didin&ion  which  characterized  the  remarks  that 
appeared  in  this  country,  and  which  rendered 
them  more  cuttingly  ofifendve  ; and  this  was,  that 
they  were,  for  the  mod;  part,  founded  in  truth : 
whereas  the  retorts  and  afperfions  which  were 
vomited  forth  by  the  Paris  editors,  were  merely 
the  fabrications  of  jealoufy,  hatred,  anger,  and 
fpleen. 

Our  author  proceeds  by  faying,  “ They  ob- 
ferve  (that  is,  the  French),  that  the  particular 
laws  and  conditution  of  Great  Britain  are  fubor- 
dinate  to  the  general  principles  of  the  law  of 
nations  ; that  if  it  be  a right  in  England  to  allow 
the  mod  extendve  liberty  to  the  prefs,  it  is  a 
public  right  of  polifhed  nations,  and  the  bounden 
duty  of  governments,  to  prevent,  reprefs,  and 
punifh  every  attack  which  might,  by  thofe  means, 
be  made  againd  the  rights,  the  intereds,  and  the 
honour  of  foreign  powers.  This,”  our  author 
exclaims  *,  “ is  all  but  too  true,  and,  I believe, 
univerfally  allowed.”  Now  I believe,  that  if  not 
univerfally,  it  is  very  generally  difallowed.  What, 
in  the  drd  indance,  has  this  to  do  with  the  law 
of  nations  ? The  law  of  nations  means  that  code 
which,  aridng  out  of  the  lavy  of  nature,  has 

* Page  9. 
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been  eftablifhed  by  the  confent  of  independent 
Aates,  for  the  adjudication  of  thofe  affairs, 
which  are  beyond  their  domeflic  jurifdi&ion,* 
and  which  is  neceffary  to  the  regulation  and 
maintenance  of  their  foreign  concerns.  But  it 
is  totally  diftindt  from  conftitutional  or  munici- 
pal law,  and  cannot  poflibly  have  any  control 
over  the  internal  regulations  of  a feparate  and  in- 
dependent government.  Of  thefe,  every  fuch 
government  mud  neceffarily  be  the  foie  mover 
and  judge,  accountable  to  no  foreign  power  what- 
ever, and  in  which  no  foreign  power  whatever 
can,  under  any  poffible  pretext,  claim  the  right 
of  interference.  If  we  had  refufed  to  the  French 
that  redrefs  which  the  jurifprudence  of  the  coun- 
try provides,  we  fhould  have  merited  a very  fe- 
vere  cenfure  : but  were  we  to  new-model  our 
laws  and  conflitution,  fuch  as  they  have  hap- 
pity  exifled  for  above  a century  pah,  at  the 
peremptory  demand  of  an  alien  government  ? 
Was  there  any  thing  fo  peculiarly  facred  in  the 
character  or  the  adminiftration  of  Buonaparte, 
as  to  warrant  fo  flagrant  a derelidlion  of  the 
obfervance  of  all  prefcriptive  modes  ? Were  we 
to  deviate  from  the  ordinary  rules  of  diftribu- 
tive  juftice ; to  change  the  eftablifhed  forms 
of  our  tribunals ; to  infringe  the  liberties  of 
the  fubjeft ; to  put  a padlock  on  the  tongue 
and  pen ; and  to  infiitutc  an  inquifltorial  court. 
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court,  in  which  our  patriotic  author  would,  no 
douht,  have  had  a French  judge  prefide,  merely 
becaufe  eight  or  ten  individuals  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  dating  that  the  French  were  enfiaved, 
which  every  one  perceived ; that  the  Firft  Con- 
ful  was  a tyrant,  which  nobody  doubted ; that 
his  ambition  was  infatiable,  which  he  was  every 
day  proving  ; and  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  the 
moil  atrocious  cruelties,  which  had  been  clearly 
brought  home  to  him  ? If  our  government  had 
the  power  of  controlling  the  prefs,  and  laying  it 
under  arbitrary  reilraints  and  penalties  for  fuch 
offences  as  thefe,  there  would  be  an  end  at  once 
of  all  freedom  of  opinion,  of  all  political  inveiti- 
gation,  and  even  of  all  hifiorical  truth.  I am  no 
advocate  for  the  licentioufnefs  of  the  prefs.  I 
freely  acknowledge  all  its  mifehief,  and  never 
wifh  to  fkreen  it  from  merited  chailifement.  But 
when  exceffes  are  committed,  I am  an  advocate 
for  that  mode  and  meafure  of  punifhment  which 
the  known  law  of  the  land  inflidts,  and  am  a 
decided  enemy  to  defpotic  fines,  captious  inno- 
vations, or  unnecefiary  retrenchments;  and, 
above  all,  to  thofe  which  are  dictated  or  fuffffeft- 
ed  by  a foreign  power.  Our  courts  were  open 
to  Buonaparte,  as  well  as  to  every  other  perfon, 
and  before  them  any  one  who  had  given  him  of- 
fence might  have  been  arraigned.  But  whilfthe 
knew  this,  he  alfo  knew  the  weaknefs  of  his 
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caufe.  He  perceived  the  impolicy  of  profecuting 
a fuit,  in  which  all  parties  would  have  been  im- 
partially dealt  with.  He  was  aware,  that  a trial 
on  fuch  points  as  muft  have  been  there  invefti- 
gated  and  detailed,  would  have  difiufed  the  in- 
famy of  bis  character,  and  corroborated  the  proofs 
of  his  guilt.  That  was  the  reafon  why  he  was 
defirous  of  fome  French  method  of  hopping  thete 
unpalatable  publications, , fuch  as  fecret  exami- 
nation, fecret  imprifonment,  fecret  torture,  and 
fecret  death.  Yet  our  author,  who  difplays-  fo 
much  anxiety  for  the  introduction  of  this  in- 
tolerant lyftem,  affirms  that  he  is  “ as  much  at- 
tached as  any  man  to  the  liberty  of  the  prefs  *.** 
He  goes  on  by  afking,  “ Was  it  to  be  expect- 
ed that  the  Firfl  Conful  fhould  patiently  and 
quietly  endure  to  be  fo  perfonally  abufed,  and 
hear  the  people  he  commanded  perpetually  ex- 
cited to  revolt  ?”  The  wifeft  plan  he  could  have 
adopted,  would  have  been  that  which  was  pur- 
fued  by  the  Britiffi  government  with  regard  to 
limilar  publications  in  France;  which  was,  to  take 
no  notice  of  them.  But  the  irritability  of  his 
temper  preventing  this  prudent  and  dignified 
demeanour;  if,  after  having  interdicted  their  ad- 
mitfion  into  France,  his  revenge  was  (till  un- 
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iatisficd ; why  did  he  not  have  recourfe  to  the' 
only  remedy  which  our  government  could  offer* 
and  with  which,  indeed,  it  is  provided  for  its 
own  defence,  and  apply  for  protection  and  re- 
drefs  to  the  laws  ? Were  not  the  late  Queen  of 
France,  and  the  late  Emperor  of  Ruffia,  furely 
as  auguft  perfonages  as- Buonaparte,  reduced  to 
the  fame  neceffity  ? And  if  thefe  mighty  poten- 
tates, defeended  from  a long  line  of  illutirious 
anceftors,  nurfed  in  the  very  cradle  of  pomp, 
accufiomed  from  their  earlieft  infancy  to  regal 
Fate,  and  born  to  empire  and  command,  could 
fubmit  to  appeal  to  the  integrity,  and  bow  to  the 
decition,  of  a Britifh  tribunal,  it  could  not  be 
regarded  as  any  peculiar  condefcention  or  degra- 
dation for  Buonaparte,  the  child  of  chance,  the 
/ 

fon  of  an  obfeure  family  in  an  obfeure  ifland, 
whofe  early  life  had  been  paffed  in  indigence  and 
negleCt,  who  had  crouched  before  each  fuccef- 
five  idol,  who  had  been  the  humble  agent  of 
Robefpierre,  and  the  ferocious  executioner  of 
Barras,  to  purfue  the  fame  courfe,  and  (iffuchit 
could  be  conlidered)  endure  the  fame  mortifica- 
tion. But  the  fad  is,  he  was  goaded  by  the  workings 
ofeonfeious  guilt ; he  was  exafperated  by  the  ve- 
racity of  the  aflertions  in  the  Englifh  prints,  and 
alfo  by  the  perfed  indifference  with  which  our 
government,  for  a long  time,  continued  to  treat 


even  the  official  abule  of  France  *.  They  defpifed 
the  allegations  of  falfehood;  he  trembled  before 
the  narratives  of  truth. 

Our  author  alks,  44  what  was  required,  or  ra- 
ther what  was  folicited  ?”  for  Mr.  Otto’s  note, 
he  obferves,  fays,  4 4 The  underfigned  has  in 
confequence  received  a fpecial  order 
and  a little  further  on,  he  informs  us,  that  we, 
in  anfwer,  4<  talk  highly  of  the  liberty  of  our 
prefs/'*  and  that  44  the  French  are  lilent,  and 
mention  the  fubje£l  no  more  J.” 

Now  one  would  realty  imagine  from  the  above 
ftatement,  that  the  French  had  mentioned  the 
matter  once § ; that  they  had  preferred  an  humble 

* The  firft  paper  taken  notice  of  by  our  government,  was 
Sebaftiani’s  Report. 

t Pageg.  t Page,  io. 

§ By  a reference  to  the  Moniteur,  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  French  official  abufe  may  be  feen.  But  the  fnoft  fcan- 
dalous  libels  appeared  in  the  Argus,  a paper  printed  at  Paris, 
in  Englifli,  and  the  only  one  that  was  latterly  allowed  to  be 
circulated  in  France  in  that  language.  The  proprietors  of  it 
were  an  abandoned  fet  of  Englifli  and  Irifli  renegadoes  and 
traitors,  who  had  faved  themfelves  by  flight  from  the  juftice 
of  their  country,  and  whofe  object  was  to  vilify  and  defame 
the  king,  the  government,  the  laws,  the  conftitution,  and  the 
people,  of  the  Britifh  empire.  They  were,  neverthelefs, 
openly  patronized  by  the  French  government,  and  their  paper 
was  publifhed  and  circulated  under  their  aufpices.  To  ren- 
der it  more  peculiarly  offensive,  it  was  conduced  with  aug- 
mented afperity,  at  the  very  moment  Mr.  Otto  was  prefer- 
ring his  complaints  in  his  foliating  note. 
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felicitation  ; that  we  had  returned  a haughty  an- 
fwer  ; that  they  had  acquiefced  ; and  that  nothing 

more  had  been  laid  about  it.  What,  then  are  we 

1 • 

to  think  of  the  candour  of  our  author,  when,  on 
referring  to  the  Official  Correfpondence,  we  dis- 
cover that,  even  in  the  very  document  he  has 
ventured  to  quote,  Mr.  Otto,  the  humble  Mr. 
Otto,  reprefents  the  matter  as  a very  ferious  of- 
fence * ; that  Talleyrand,  in  a converfation  with 
Lord  Whitworth,  gives  him  to  underhand  that 
the  Firft  Conful  is  highly  incenfed  ; that  the 
Firft  Conful  himfelf,  in  his  conference  with  Lord 
Whitworth,  declares  that  “ to preferve  peace , the 
abufe  in  the  public  prints  mu  ft,  if  not  totally  J up - 
prejfed , atleaft  be  kept  within  bounds,  and  con- 
fined to  Englifti  papers  % and  that  General 
Andreofli,  in  an  elaborate  note  prefented  to  Lord 
Hawkefbury,  the  29th  of  March  1803,  not  only 
inveighs  againft  journalifts  and  pamphleteers,  but 
a gain  ft  the  fpeeches  of  fome  leading  Members  of 
Parliament , and  concludes  the  fubjeef  with  the 
modeft  propofal,  that  the  Britifh  prefs  fhould  be 
put  under  the  fame  regulations  as  thofe  which 
prevail  in  France  § ? 

Our  author  next  fays,  Cl  There  was  a time,  un- 
doubtedly, when  the  Firft  Conful  felt  anxious  to 

* See..Correfpondence,  No.  12. 

} No.  38. 
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obtain  the  good  opinion  and  friendfhip  of  this 
country  #.'*  No  doubt  there  was.  But  was  there 
ever  a time  when  he  would  have  granted  us  his 
good  opinion  and  friendfhip  in  return  ? No ! 
We  had  created  a deadly  and  unalterable  hatred 
in  his  bread  by  the  vigour  with  which  we  had  op- 
pofed  him,  by  the  boundary  which  we  had  placed 
to  his  arms  and  his  ambition.  If,  therefore,  he 
was  defirous  of  our  good  opinion  and  friendfhip, 
it  could  not  be  from  any  motive  of  benevolence 
or  efteem  ; but  that  he  might  have  a nearer 
profpe£t  of  deluding  us  by  his  perfidy,  and  a 
iafer  opportunity  of  facrificing  us  to  his  revenge ; 
that  he  might,  under  the  mafk  of  diffimulation, 
undermine  our  refources,  impede  our  views,  fruf- 
trate  our  hopes,  and  deftroy  our  independence. 
This,  I contend,  is  by  no  means  afluming  too 
wide  a field  of  fufpicion.  In  cafes  of  this  defcrip- 
tion,  when  the  purport  has  been  defeated,  we 
can  only  reafon  from  analogy.  But  when  I look 
round,  and  obferve  the  fiavery  and  ruin  in  which 
{wherever  he  has  fucceeded)  his  profefiions  to- 
wards other  fiates  have  uniformly  terminated, 
his  defigns  to  the  prejudice  of  this  country  are 
fufficiently  evinced. 

Whilft  contemplating  the  wretched  and  abject 
condition  of  thofe  fiates,  which  have  been  eufhajN 


cd  by  the  toils  of  his  artifice,  and  crufhed  by  the 
flrength  of  his  power,  which  have  felt  the  alter- 
nate operation  of  the  tyranny  of  his  temper,  the 
rapacity  of  his  avarice,  and  the  defolation  of  his 
cruelty ; can  any  man  be  fo  bafely  tame,  or  fo 
madly  foolifh,  as  to  confide  in  his  affurances  ? 
What  fecurity  can  you  repofe  in  the  promifes  of 
an  ufurper,  who  has  denied  his  God,  who  has 
abjured  his  religion,  who  has  ridiculed  the  ob- 
ligation of  an  oath,  and  whofe  career  has  been  an 
uninterrupted  fucceffion  of  treachery,  rapine,  and 
barbarity,  fuch  as  human  nature  never  before  ex- 
hibited ? How  were  thofe  devoted  countries, 
which  are  now  chained  down  to  the  footfiool  of 
his  throne,  enflaved  ? By  a bafe  dereliction  of  their 
own  duties,  and  a blind  reliance  on  his  word ! i\nd 
what  has  been  their  reward  ? Whither  has  he  not 
difpatched  his  minifters  of  vengeance,  who,  like 
a fwarm  of  locufts,  blaft  the  land  on  which  they 
alight  ? Pillage  ancf  maffacre,  profanation,  ob- 
feenity,  and  brutal  lufl,  have  accompanied  every 
ftep.  The  very  earth  has  teemed  to  groan  under 
the  burden  of  their  crimes.  Neither  wealth  nor 
poverty,  fex  nor  age,  have  been  fpared.  The  ve- 
nerable feeblenefs  of  decrepitude,  the  interefting 
helplefTnefs  of  infancy,  the  ingenuous  candour 
of  youth,  the  fupplicating  tears  of  beauty,  the 
fanClity  of  religion,  and  the  purity  of  virtue, 
have  been  equally  difregarded.  Sacrilege  and 
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blafphemy  have  fupplanted  the  rites  of  worfhip ; 
robbery  and  confifcation  have  fub verted  the 
throne  of  juftice;  and  atrocities  and  abomina- 
tions, which  no  language  can  delineate,  have 
banithed  all  peace  and  comfort  from  the  pale  of 
domeftic  life.  The  range  of  nature  is  the  empire 
at  which  his  infatiate  mind  grafps,  and  the  fuf- 
ferings  of  the  human  race  are  the  object  of  his 
keeneft  appetites.  When  no  longer  propelled 
by  the  oflenlible  motives  of  his  profligate  policy, 
he  deflroys  from  the  wantonnefs  of  a brutal  ima- 
gination, as  if  fearful  that  his  dexterity  fhould 
be  impaired  by  repofe.  The  tender  of  his  bounty 
is  the  fmile  of  the  traitor,  who  excites  the  hope, 
to  aggravate  the  mifery,  of  his  victim  ; and  who, 
whilft  fmiling,  plants  a dagger  in  his  heart.  Such 
is  the  chara£ter  of  the  man,  whom  our  author 
would  recommend  to  the  friendfhip  of  this  coun^ 
try. 

After  what  our  author  terms  a re-examination 
of  the  three  laft  charges,  he  comes  to  the  fifth, 
which  is  that  of  affirming,  that  Great  Britain 
cannot  fingly  contend  with  the  power  of  France; 
which  he  alleges,  <c  is  too  puerile  to  be  com- 
mented upon  */'  Standing  alone,  it  certainly  is. 
If,  for  example,  the  mufhroom  King  of  Etruria 
had  proclaimed  the  fame  affertion,  we  fhould  have 
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laughed  at  it.  If  it  had  come,  even  from  Buona- 
parte, in  any  other  way,  we  fhould  have  defpifed 
it.  But  when  it  was  deliberately  inferted  in  a 
grave  report  from  the  executive  government  of 
France  to  the  Legiflative  Body,  in  the  defign  of 
its  being  circulated  through  Europe  with  all  the 
weight  and  authority  which  fuch  a government 
could  give  to  fuch  an  a<5l,  it  affumed  a very  dif- 
ferent character.  What  could  be  the  intention 
of  the  French  cabinet  in  making  fuch  a vaunt  ? 
It  could  not  be  to  conciliate  our  friendfhip,  to 
flatter  our  nationality,  or  to  confolidateour  fame. 
But  was  it  not  to  endeavour  to  convince  Europe 
of  the  exiftence  of  the  fact ; to  degrade  us  in  their 
eflimation ; to  prove  to  them  that  we  had  de- 
generated from  our  ancient  character  ; and  that 
we  were  fo  completely  exhaufted  and  dilmayed, 
that  we  could  no  longer  claim  a pretention  to  the 
high  and  independent  tituation  by  which  we  were 
formerly  diflinguifhed.  Coupledalfo  as  it  was  with 
other  concomitant  circum  fiances,  it  was  not  altoge- 
ther unlikely  to  produce  fuch  an  inference.  Buona- 
parte, having  previoufly  inculcated  the  dodlrine  *, 
had  already  formally  declared,  that  we  had 

"\4i»  , x * tk±  •••.  ■ n y «» t,  |*v  > r,  P H X r f ? » I fc . 1 t t 1 O f f I Sll 

* See  the  Moniteur  of  the  29th  October  1802,  in  which  this 
queftion  is  difeufled  at  length  in  the  moll  infolent  terms.  Buo- 
naparte’s obfervation  to  Lord  Whitworth  of  “ Vous  n’avez 
pas  le  droit  d’en  parler  a cette  heure,”  was  rather  a laconic 
mode  of  fettling  fo  important  a queftion. 
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no  longer  a right  to  interfere  in  the  continental 
concerns  of  Europe  ; and  to  convince  us  of  his 
determination  to  a6t  up  to  the  declaration,  he 
was  parcelling  out  kingdoms,  and  principalities, 
and  republics,  at  his  pleafure. 

Our  author  fays,  “ The  fubfequent  paragraph  is 
more  worthy  our  attention.” 

“ But  we  have  better  hopes;  and  we  believe, 
in  the  Britifh  cabinet,  nothing  will  be  liftened  to 
but  the  counfels  of  wifdom  and  the  voice  of 
humanity*.”  If  this  were  not  intended  as  a 
mockery,  why  was  not  the  previous  unprovoked 
affront  omitted  ? 

Of  the  fixth  charge,  which  is  the  manifeflo 
publifhed  in  the  Hamburgh  Gazette,  our  author 
remarks,  “It  is  not  a little  furprifing  to  find  in- 
ferted  in  the  catalogue  of  offences,  this  manifefto; 
for,  upon  our  demand  of  immediate  fatisfa6fion, 
every  authority  from  the  French  government  for 
the  publication  of  it  was  denied,  and  mofl  com- 
pletely difavowed  f .”  This  is  as  much  as  to 

maintain,  that,  however  flagrant  and  public  any 
infult  committed  by  one  government  towards 
another  may  be,  although  the  fa6t  be  proved  to 
demonflration,  which,  in  this  inftance,  it  cer- 
tainly was,  if  the  offending  government  choole 
to  difavovv  it,  the  apology  is  fufficient,  and  all 
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ground  of  complaint  is  inftantly  removed.  By 
this  ftrange  mode  of  reafoning,  you  may  circulate 
the  moft  fcurrilous  abufe  without  danger,  and 
propagate  the  moft  infamous  falfehoods  without 
refponftbility.  All  you  have  to  do  on  detedlion, 
is  ftoutly  to  difown  the  charge,  and  the  buftnefs 
is  at  once  fettled.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  inquire 
into  this  affair  a little  further.  Now,  as  to  the  fa 
it  appears  that  M.  Rheinhardt,  the  French  mini- 
fier  at  Hamburgh,  applied,  in  his  official  capacity, 
to  the  Senate  of  that  city,  to  have  inferted  in  their 
Gazette  a furious  libel  on  the  Britifh  government. 
They  were  convened  extraordinarily  to  conftder 
how  to  a£l  in  an  affair  of  fuch  delicacy,  but  they 
judged  it  prudent  to  comply  with  the  demand*. 
“ It  was  their  wifh  that  they  might  at  leaft  be  al- 
lowed to  omit  or  qualify  the  moft  offenftve  paf- 
fages  ; but  M.  Rheinhardt  faid  his  orders  werepo- 
fftive,  forthe  full  and 

M.  Rheinhardt,  however,  not  yet  fatisfied  with 
the  fuccefs  of  his  exertions,  applied  to  the  magif- 
trates  at  Altona  for  leave  to  have  it  alfo  inferted  in 
their  ptipers ; who  replied,  “ that  they  could  not 
poflibly  permit  it  without  an  exprefs  order  from 
their  government.”  In  confequenceofthis  refufal, 

* If  the  Senate  had  inferted  fuch  a paper  againft  France, 
at  our  in  (lance,  what  would  have  been  the  fate  of  Hamburgh? 

f See  Correfpondence,  No.  71. 


C(  M.  Dagueffean,  the  French  mmifter  at  the  court 
of  Copenhagen,  received  from  his  colleague  at 
Hamburgh,  a copy  of  the  article,  with  a requeii 
that  he  would  folicit  the  penniffion  of  its  publi- 
cation in  the  Danifh  papers *.,J  This  was  alio  re- 
fufed.  Now  is  it  at  all  probable  that  two  French 
minilters,  who  well  knew  the  temper  and  power 
of  their  matter,  fhould  have  ventured,  without 
orders , to  have  made  a requihtion  of  fo  ferious 
and  Unexampled  a nature  ? and  is  not  what  fol- 
lowed a dccitive  proof  that  thefe  orders  were 
transmitted  ? It  was  very  ealy  for  Talleyrand, 
after  the  purpofe  was  anfwered,  to  deny  the  fadl, 
and  to  fay,  that  the  Firft  Conful  confidered 
Rheinhardt’s  conduct  fo  rcprehenlible,  that  every 
fatisfadtion  might  be  expedted.’'  Was  any  fatif- 
fadtion  given  ? Was  the  only  reparation  (and 
that  but  a poor  one)  which  could  be  made,  grant-  . 
ed  ? Was  the  fact  publicly  and  formally  de- 
claimed ? Was  the  Senate  of  Hamburgh  au- 
thorized to  ftate,  which  they  would  gladly  havd 
done,  that  the  infertion  was  without  authority, 
that  it  was  a mifunderftanding,  and  that  it  was  a 
grofs  and  fcandalou.s  libel?  Were  Rheinhardt 
and  Dagueffeau  chaOifed  for  their  infolence  ? 
Were  they  difmiffed  from  their  offices,  or  even 
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reprimanded  for  this  pretended  breach  of  inftruc- 
tion  ? The  matter  fpeaks  for  itfelf. 

A little  farther  on  our  author  remarks,  that 
“ a futile  argument  is  fometimes  made  ufe  of, 
that  thefe  caufes  are  nothing  if  fingly  taken,  but 
all  together  amount  to  a fufficient  one  and  by 
way,  I fuppofe,  of  enlivening  his  page  with  a fpe- 
cimen  of  the  fecundity  of  his  wit,  he  adds, ef  but  if 
individually  they  are  nothing,  and  are  proved  to  be 
fo,  can  an  aggregate  of  nothings  ever  amount  to  any 
thing Now,  whatever  our  author’s  eftima- 
tion  of  them  may  be,  I really  never  heard  any 
thing  like  fuch  an  aflertion  made  : and  l think 
any  man,  who  ferioufly  advances  it,  mult  be  not 
only  deftitute  of  common  feeling,  but  of  common 
fenfe.  In  the  opinion  of  many,  each,  leparately 
taken,  was  a fufficient  caufe  of  war.  In  the  opi- 
nion of  others  again,  although,  individually  con- 
fidered,  they  did  not  perhaps  warrant  an  imme- 
diate recourfeto  thelaft  extremity,  yet  colle&ively, 
they  furnilhed  a very  firong  cafe.  And  although 
we  are  infinitely  obliged  to  our  author  for  the  in- 
formation, that  add  nothing  to  nothing  and  no- 
thing will  be  produced,  yet,  with  his  permiffion, 
we  may  alfo  be  allowed  the  capacity  to  perceive, 
that  feveral  ftrong  points  added  together  yield  an 
aggregate  of  their  united  ftrength,  and  that  even 
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trifling  caufes,  by  repetition,  may  at  laft  amount 
to  fomething  inlupportable. 

Our  author  next  confiders  the  charge  of  ag- 
grandizement, and  earneftly  endeavours,  though 
to  very  little  purpofe,  to  perfuade  us  that  France 
is  flill  in  the  right.  He  inquires,  “ whether  the 
fituation  of  Europe  was  effentially  different  at  the 
time  of  the  meffage,  in  March  1803,  from  what 
it  was  at  the  figning  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens, 
March'  1802  *?*’  I anfwer,  Yes  ! it  effentially  was. 
Piedmont  was  not  then  annexed;  the  clandefline 
arrangement  refpedling  Parma  was  unknown, 
and  confequently  unfufpedted ; the  encroach- 
ments on  the  Germanic  Body  had  not  been  finally 
arranged  “f-;  the  independence  of  Switzerland, 
which  had  been  folemnly  guarantied  by  a recent 
treaty,  had  not  been  forcibly  violated ; and  the 

* Page  13. 

f In  the  fettlement  of  this  iniquitous  bufinefs,  everyone 
mutt  be  flruck  with  the  large  portion  allotted  to  the  King  of 
Pruffia,  and  the  fmall  one  acquired  by  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Tufcany,  whofe  forfeited  dominion  was  of  ten  times  the  value. 
The  principal  object  of  France,  was  to  weaken  the  power  of 
the  Houfe  of  Auftria,  on  whofe  prefervation,  the  liberties  of 
the  continent  were  chiefly  dependant.  In  proportion  as  the 
Emperor  is  humbled,  the  King  of  Pruffia,  who  is  the  tool 
and  vaflal  of  France,  is  rendered  more  formidable  (I  mean, 
of  courfe,  in  his  relation  to  the  Germanic  Body).  Thefeizure 
of  Piedmont  and  Switzerland,  which  were  the  chief  barriers 
againft  invafion,  have  given  a fatal  blow  to  the  power  and 
confequence  of  the  Auftrian  family. 
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agreement,  which  France  had  entered  into  to 
withdraw  her  troops  from  Holland,  wasexpe&ed 
to  be  punctually  obfervcd.  And  are  all  thefe  dis- 
appointments, all  thefe  fpoliations,  all  thefe  fcan- 
dalous  infractions  of  the  mod  facred  pledges  by 
which  one  nation  can  bind  itfelf  to  another,  mere 
matters  of  indifference  ? In  the  good  times  of 
Europe,  any  one  of  thefe  aCls  would  have  routed 
every  other  ftate  to  arms,  and  have  cemented  a 
general  league  for  the  repreffion  and  chaftifcmcnt 
of  fuch  iniquitous  proceedings.  And  becaufe 
other  ftates  have  meanly  fhrunk  from  their  duty, 
is  a powerful,  an  honourable,  a valiant,  and  an 
independent  nation  like  Britain  to  follow  their 
retrograde  and  cowardly  footfleps  ? Are  we  bound 
to  repofe  confidence  in  the  bare  cijjiirances  of  a 
government,  in  whofe  aBs  we  can  trace  nothing 
but  the  mod  dagitious  perddy ; which,  towards 
every  other  country,  has  broken  its  plighted  faith; 
which,  whenever  its  drength  has  been  fufficient 
to  enfure  impunity  to  crimes,  has  overdepped  all 
dictates  of  honour,  all  principles  of  juftice,  and 
all  bounds  of  decency;  and  which,  in  addition 
to  thefe  proofs  of  an  unprincipled  mind,  has,  in 
numberlefs  indances,  tedided  an  unremitting 
propenlity  to  reduce  us  to  the  fame  helplefs  and 
contemptible  lituation  ? By  way  of  illuftration  to 
his  mode  of  reafoning,  our  ingenious  author  pro- 
pounds the  following  quedion  : “ If,”  fays  hc^ 
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fr  a man  has  taken  my  purfe,  of  what  confequence 
is  ifwhether  he  holds  it  in  his  hand  or  puts  it  into 
his  pocket*?” — So  that  if  a thief  got  hold  of  a 
purfe,  if  he  were  but  a French  thief  (which  I take 
to  be  our  author’s  meaning),  he  would  have  him 
quietly  keep  it,  and  would  difapprove  of  any  in- 
terference which  might  difappoint  him  of  his 
prey.  But  independently  of  the  turpitude  of  fuch 
a doctrine,  which  goes  to  the  total  difmember- 
ment  of  focial  life,  the  cafe  is  far  from  being  a 
parallel  one.  In  the  above  indanc.es,  France 
had  never  obtained  an  abfolute  potTcllion.  Her 
troops  had  been  admitted  conditionally,  at  leaft 
by  implication,  and  formal  contracts  had  been 
fince  concluded,  explicitly  declaring,  that  the 
independence  of  the  countries  fhould  be  in- 
violably preferved'j-.  Whether  the  treaties  refpedt- 
ing  Piedmont,  Switzerland,  and  Holland,  were 
negotiated  with  us  or  with  any  other  power,  was 
perfectly  immaterial.  With  whomfoever  they  were 
negotiated,  it  was  natural  to  fuppofe  that  they 
would  be  executed  ; and  the  treaty  of  Amiens 
being  founded  on  a bads  which  bore  an  imme- 
diate reference  to  the  relative  fituation  of  Great 
Britain  and  France  any  cflential  change  in 
that  fituation,  to  our  evident  difadvantage,  be- 

* Page  13. 

f See  the  treaty  of  Luneville,  and  that  between  France 
and  the  Batavian  republic. 
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came  a point  of  proportionate  confequence  to  us. 
Did  the  Firfl  ConfuPs  exclamation  of  “ Ce font  des 
bagatelles ,**  alluding  to  Piedmont  and  Switzer- 
land, diminifh  their  real  importance,  or  tranf- 
mute  the  original  and  acknowledged  principles 
of  the  treaty,  thofe  conflituent  and  fundamental 
materials  on  which  the  whole  fabric  was  reared  ? 
Was  not  this  country  alfo  peculiarly  interefted 
in  the  independence  of  the  Batavian  republic; 
and  did  it  not,  by  the  third  article  of  the  treaty 
of  Amiens,  content  to  an  almotl  general  reftitu- 
tion  of  her  colonies,  evidently  under  that  impref- 
lion  ? Can  the  idea  be  for  a moment  entertained 
that  it  was  the  defign  of  the  Britifh  government 
to  place  all  thefe  rich  and  valuable  fettlements  in 
the  hands  of  our  mofl  dangerous  rival  ? 

Thefe  unjudifiable  pretentions  and  adts  on  the 
part  of  France  afTumed  alfo  an  alarming  afpedt 
in  another  point  of  view.  They,  in  fome  degree, 
developed  the  intidious  defigns  of  the  Firft 
Conful,  and,  by  proclaiming  that  he  was  not  to 
be  reft  rained  by  any  written  agreement,  they  na- 
turally awakened  our  jealoulics  and  fears,  and 
pointed  out  to  us  the  neceffity  of  looking  more 
clofely  to  our  own  fecurity.  Our  author  fays,  that 
“ Buonaparte  declared  he  would  withdraw  his 
troops,  the  moment  the  treaty  of  Amiens  was 
fully  completed  on  our  part,  and  Malta  evacuated 
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according  to  agreement  *.”  But,  by  his  treaty 
with  Holland,  he  was  bound  to  withdraw  his 
troops  the  moment  the  definitive  treaty  was 
ligned  -j~.  No  difagreement  had  yet  arifen  about 
Malta  ; nor  were  we,  even  fuppoting  that  all  the 
conditions  refpedling  its  furrender  had  been  punc- 
tually fulfilled,  pledged  to  evacuate  it  before  the 
expiration  of  three  months.  France  then  began 
the  difpute  by  a breach  of  faith,  in  the  obfervance 
of  which  we  were  materially  concerned.  And 
what  affurance  or  fecurity  did  fhe  offer  us  but  her 
mere  word,  which  fhe  was  in  the  conflant  habit 
of  violating,  that  fhe  would  on  this  occafion  be 
fcrupulous ; or  how  could  we  expedl  that  fhe, 
who  in  that  very  identical  in  fiance  had  broken 
her  faith  with  Holland,  would  not  alfo  break  it 
with  Britain  ? 

The  lait  point  our  author  muflers  in  review  is 
Malta,  which,  in  truth,  is  one  of  the  moft  pro- 
minent caufes  of  the  prefent  war.  He  fays, 
“ By  the  ioth  article  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  we 
appear  fpecifically  and  abfolutely  to  have  agreed 
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f We,  in  obedience  to  the  treaty,  delivered  up  Minorca  and 
Porto  Ferraio,  within  the  period  of  one  month.  France,  on 
the  contrary,  in  defiance  of  the  fpirit  of  the  treaty,  feized 
Porto  Ferraio  on  its  being  evacuated  by  our  troops,  and,  in 
defiance  of  the  letter , kept  pnffefiion  of  her  conquefts  in  the 
Mediterranean  for  three  months. 
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to  evacuate  Malta  within  the  fpace  of  three 
months  after  the  fignature : we  keep  it  twelve, 
then  demand  it  for  ten  years  longer  ; which  not 
being  complied  with,  we  commence  hoftilities. 
What  is  our  defence  * ?”  Certainly  not  fuch  a 
one  as  our  author  feems  difpofed  to  make. 

Although  I am  far  from  thinking  that  there 
would  have  been  no  war  had  no  difpute  arifen 
about  Malta,  yet  I readily  admit,  that  much  dif- 
cuffion  and  altercation  might  have  been  fpared, 
had  the  pofleffion  of  it  been  confirmed  to  us 
by  one  of  the  articles  of  the  treaty.  This,  how- 
ever, having  been  omitted,  all  we  had  to  do  was 
to  look  to  the  fpecific  terms  on  which  we  had 
agreed  to  furrender  it,  and  to  abide  by  them. 
Having  put  our  hand  and  feal  to  certain  condi- 
tions, we  furely  intended  that  the  limitations  and 
reftridions  they  prefcribed  ihould  be  literally 
obeyed.  What  is  the  meaning  of  a contrad  but 
to  bind  down  the  contracting  parties  to  the  ob- 
fervance  of  particular  fiipulations,  which  if  not 
in  every  refpeCt  complied  with,  the  bargain  is  an- 
nulled ? If  this  be  not  the  meaning  of  fuch  an 
inflrument,  where  is  the  ufe  of  its  intervention  ? 
for  if  the  parties,  at  the  time  of  its  performance, 
intended  to  abfolve  each  other  from  its  contents, 
the  deed  itfelf  was  in  its  origin  a nonentity.  But 
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this  is  too  ridiculous  an  abfurdity  for  the  molt  cre- 
dulous to  entertain.  The  validity  of  the  deed  being 
then  granted,  we  have  only  to  examine  the  terms. 
They  are  exprefTed  at  confiderable  length,  and 
bear  every  internal  evidence  of  fincerity,  and  even 
of  anxiety  on  our  part,  that  they  fhould  be  accom- 
plifhed ; and  if,  from  no  negleft  or  fault  of  ours, 
but  in  confequence  of  difficulties  and  objections 
thrown  out  by  thofe  powers  who  were  invited  to 
become  guarantees,  they  were  afterwards  rendered 
impracticable,  the  blame  could  not  lie  with  us, 
and  we  were  certainly  releafed  from  our  part  of 
the  engagement.  Any  other  arrangement  might 
no  doubt  have  been  concerted  between  the  parties 
immediately  interefted.  That  was  optional,  but 
the  exifiing  one  was  to  all  intents  and  purpofes 
void.  But  this  bufinefs  deferves  more  minute 
invefiigation. 

Article  io  of  the  definitive  treaty,  about  which 
fo  much  has  been  faid,  is  followed,  as  every  body 
knows,  by  thirteen  fiipulations. 

The  iff  fays,  That  the  knights  of  the  Order, 
whofe  langues  fhall  continue  to  fubfifl  after  the 
exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the  prefent  treaty, 
are  invited  to  return  to  Malta,  as  foon  as  that  ex- 
change fhall  have  taken  place.  They  fhall  there 
form  a general  chapter,  and  fhall  proceed  to  the 
eledion  of  a Grand  Mafier,  &c. 

The  2d,  That,  in  order  to  preferve  the  inde- 
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pendcnce  of  the  illand,  there  fhall  henceforth  be 
no  Englifh  nor  French  langues. 

The  3d,  That  a Maltefe  langue  fhall  be  efta- 
blifhed,  to  be  fupported  out  of  the  land  revenues 
and  commercial  duties  of  the  ifland — to  be  en- 
dowed with  peculiar  privileges,  which  are  enu- 
merated. And  it  is  moreover  ftipulated,  that 
the  municipal,  revenue,  civil,  judicial,  and  other 
offices  under  the  government  of  the  ifland,  fhall 
be  filled,  at  leaf!  in  the  proportion  of  one  half, 
by  native  inhabitants  of  Malta,  Gozo,  and 
Comino. 

The  4th,  That  the  forces  of  his  Britannic  Ma- 
jeffy  fhall  evacuate  the  ifland  and  its  dependen- 
cies, within  three  months  after  the  exchange  of 
the  ratifications,  or  fooner  if  it  can  be  done : at 
that  period  the  ifland  fhall  be  delivered  up  to  the 
Order  in  the  flate  in  which  it  now  is,  provided 
that  the  Grand  Mafler,  or  commifiioners,  fully 
empowered  according  to  the  ftatutes  of  the  Order, 
be  upon  the  ifland  to  receive  pofTeffion ; and  that 
the  force  to  be  furnifhed  by  his  Sicilian  Majefly, 
as  hereafter  ftipulated,  be  arrived  there. 

The  5th,  That  the  garrifon  of  the  ifland  fhall 
at  all  times  confifl  at  lead:  one  half  of  native 
Maltefe,  &c. 

The  6th,  That  the  independence  of  the  iflands 
of  Malta,  Gozo,  and  Comino,  as  well  as  the 
prefent  arrangement,  fhall  be  under  the  protec- 
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tion  and  guaranty  of  Great  Britain,  France, 
Aufiria,  Ruffia,  Spain,  and  Fruffia. 

Articles  7,  8,  9,  10,  and  11,  relate  to  the 
neutrality  of  the  ifland,  and  certain  commercial 
and  internal  regulations. 

The  1 2th,  That  his  Sicilian  Majefiyfhall  be 
invited  to  furnifh  two  thoufand  men,  natives  of 
his  dominions,  to  ferve  as  a garrifon  for  the  feveral 
fortreffes  upon  the  ifland,  &c. 

The  13th,  That  the  feveral  powers  fpecified  in 
paragraph  6,  fhall  be  invited  to  accede  to  the 
prefent  arrangement. — Such  is  the  fubftance  of 
the  thirteen  paragraphs  #. 

Our  author  obferves,  that  the  fourth  “ is  the 
only  provifional  claufe-}'' but  becaufe  it  is  the 
only  provifional  one,  is  it  the  only  obligatory  one  ? 
I maintain  that  every  one  of  the  other  claufes  is 
fully  as  binding.  Is  not  the  claufe  in  queftion 
couched  in  the  fame  terms  as  the  others  ? Does 
it  not  fay,  “ The  forces  of  his  Britannic  Majefiy 
Jhall  evacuate,”  &c.  and  can  the  word,  “ pro- 
vided” in  the  middle  of  the  fentence,  impart  an 
additional  force  to  the  word  “Jhall”  at  the  com- 
mencement ? On  the  contrary,  it  is  a qualifi- 
cation which  evidently  weakens  it.  It  provides 
an  additional  fiipulation,  affe&ing  that  particu- 
lar claufe,  but  can  have  no  reference  to  the  con- 

* See  the  Definitive  Treaty.  f Page  16. 
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tlru&ion  of  the  preceding  or  fubfeqUent  parts  of 
the  treaty* 

The  next  paragraph  our  author  mentions  is  the 
(ixth,  which  rtipulates,  that  the  independence  of 
the  illands  (hall  he  under  the  protection  and 
guaranty  of  Great  Britain,  France,  &c.  Is  this 
language  at  all  equivocal  ? If  to  the  fentence, 
{is  it  (lands,  had  been  prefixed — “ provided  they 
accept here  would  have  been  One  of  our  au- 
thor’s provitional  claufes,  which  would  have  done 
away  the  prefent  import  of  the  word  Jhall\  but, 
(landing  alone,  it  is  unqualified  and  abfolute. 
Our  author  remarks  on  the  expreffion,  Jliall  le, 
“ What ! whether  they  will  confent  or  not  # ?” 
The  inquiry  was  not  made  ; but  the  French,  who 
were  parties  as  well  as  ourfelves,  were  in  clofe 
intelligence  with  feveral  of  the  propofed  guaran- 
tees, and  had  better  opportunities  than  we  of 
learning  their  fentiments.  But  why,  pray,  is  the 
**  flail”  in  paragraph  4 to  have  fuch  force,  and 
the  “flail”  in  paragraph  6 to  be  diverted  of  all 
ilgnification  ? The  anfwer  is  evident : becaufe 
it  fuits  the  purpofes  of  our  author,  and  of  his 
friends  the  French. 

Our  author  next  jumps  to  paragraph  13,  in 
which,  with  his  accu Homed  fagacity  and  impar- 
tiality, he  obfcrves  that  the  powers  fpecified  in 


* Page  1 7. 
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paragraph  6,  are  invited  to  accede  (o  the  prefen  t. 
arrangement.  The  term  invited,  he  fays,  is  a 
proof  that  they  had  the  power  to  refute.  No- 
body furely  ever  thought  of  denying  them  the 
power  i but  we  at  lead  hoped  and  expected  that 
they  would  comply,  and,  at  all'  events,  were 
bound  to  put  the  queftion  in  a civil  manner. 
Now  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  above  term 
occurs  twice  before  in  this  particular  part  of  the 
treaty  refpefting  Malta;  viz.  in  paragraph  i, 
the  knights  of  the  Order  are  invited  to  return.  We 
were  no  furer  of  the  invited  knights  than  of  the 
invited  guarantees ; yet  if  the  knights,  defpifing 
our  invitation,  had  refufed  to  return,  would  our 
author  contend  that  we  were  bound  to  deliver  up 
the  ifland  ? To  whom  ? to  the  French  ? Again, 
paragraph  12,  “ His  Sicilian  Majefly  fhall  be 
invited  to  furnifh  two  thoufand  men.”  Here  the 
expreiTion  is  identically  the  fame  as  the  one  our 
author  quarrels  with  above.  His  Sicilian  Ma- 
ledy  had  alfo  th c power  to  refufe  ; yet,  if  he  had 
refufed,  would  our  author  (till  have  had  us  eva- 
cuate the  ifland,  when,  by  fuch  a refufal,  his 
favourite  folitary.provitional  claufc  would  have 
been  completely  invalidated  ? So  much  for  the 
candour,  and,  I may  add,  for  the  logic,  of  our 
author  *. 

* The  fenfe  which  the  French  government  fometimes  an- 
nexes to  the  term  “ invited,”  may  be  feen  by  referring  tex 
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But  why  were  guarantees  nominated,  and  a 
certain  fet  of  langues  agreed  on,  except  as  a fecu- 
rity  againlt  the  projects  of  France,  which  we, 
from  paft  conduct  as  well  as  prefent  pretenfions, 
were  certainly  juftified  in  fufpe£ling  ? The 
fatigues,  however,  underwent  fuch  radical  altera- 
tions, that  their  very  conftitution  was  vitiated, 
and  their  confequence  and  independence  were 
totally  defiroyed.  Some  of  the  priories  were 
abolifhed,  whilft  others  were  deprived  of  their 
revenues ; and  as  for  the  guarantees,  in  confe- 
quence of  the  obftinate  lilence  of  France,  they 
declined  acceding  to  our  repeated  applications. 
Now  what  did  our  repeated  applications  and  the 
obflinate  filence  of  France  prove?  What  but 
our  fincerity  and  her  perfidy  ? Let  us,  for  a 
little,  examine  dates,  thofe  ftubborn  criteria  of 
truth.  The  definitive  treaty  was  figned  on  the 
27th  day  of  March  1802,  and  Malta  was  to  be 
evacuated  on  certain  conditions  (one  of  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  was,  the  acceffion  of  the  propofed 
guarantees)  three  months  pofierior  to  that  a£t.  On 

No.  21  of  the  Official  Correfpondence,  in  which  it  appears, 
that  Semonville,  the  French  ambaflador  at  the  Hague,  in  his 
infolent  communication  to  the  Prefident  of  the  Batavian  go- 
vernment, after  declaring  the  furprife  and  indignation  of  Buo- 
naparte in  confequence  of  fome  domejiic  difturbances,  informs 
him,  “ Que  le  Premier  Conful,  comme  allie  de  la  republique, 
ifivitoit  le  gouvernement,”  &c. 
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the  15th  of  July  at  Vienna,  on  the  21  ft  of  Augufl 
at  Berlin,  and  a few  days  previous  to  the  17th  of 
September  at  Peterfburgh,  we  find,  from  the 
official  communications  of  our  minifters  at  thefe 
refpedlive  courts,  that  the  French  minifters  had 
received  no  inftrudiions  from  their  government 
to  join  our  applications  refpedting  the  completion 
of  the  guaranty  *.  Were  we  then  anfwerable 
for  obflacles  which  were  occafioned  by  the  deli- 
berate neglecft,  or  the  artful  intrigues,  of  the 
French  cabinet  ? Were  we  the  caufe  of  difficulty 
or  delay  ? 

In  confequence,  however,  of  our  perfifting 
to  retain  Malta  till  the  conditions,  on  which 
we  alone  agreed  to  furrender  it,  were  fulfilled, 
the  French  government,  to  fave  appearances,  at 
laft  ordered  their  minifters  at  Berlin  and  Peter£ 
burgh  to  apply  (their  minifter  at  Vienna,  having 
previoufly  applied  without  orders,  and  the  Em- 
peror having  contented,),  in  conjunction  with  us; 
and  on  the  3d  of  November  following,  we  find 
General  Pledouville,  who  was  the  French  mini- 
fier  at  the  court  of  Peterfburgh,  Hating  in  the 
prefence  of  Sir  J.  B.  Warren,  the  Britifh  mini* 
Her,  to  the  Chancellor  of  Ruffia,  “ that  without 
the  guaranty  of  Ruffia,  either  of  the  two  powers 
(meaning  England  and  France),  upon  the  firft 

* See  the  Corrtfpondence. 
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difference  between  them,  would  look  upon 
tbemfelvcs  at  liberty  to  feize  the  illand 
Here  then,  at  lead,  was  his  opinion  of  the  im- 
portance of  a guaranty,  and  particularly  of  the 
acceffion  of  Ruffia. 

The  firft  formal  requilition  refpedling  Malta, 
which  was  made  to  the  Britilh  cabinet,  was  on  the 
25th  of  January  1803.  On  that  day  we  find  the 
crafty  Talleyrand,  who  was  not  yet  acquainted 
with  the  conditional  confent  of  the  Emperor  of 
Ruflia,  acknowledging  to  Lord  Whitworth,  that, 
generally  fpeaking,  the  acceffion  of  the  guaran- 
tees was  neceffary ; but  obferving  (Auftria  hav- 
ing confented,  Pruffia  being  at  his  command 
and  entertaining  fome  doubts  about  Ruffia)  that 
the  guaranty  would  be  equally  complete  without 

* Correfpondence,  Nol  33. 

^ In  Auguft  1802,  when  Mr.  Bignon,  the  French  minifter 
at  Berlin,  was  applied  to  at  different  times  by  Mr.  Cafamajor, 
on  the  fubjeft  of  Malta,  u he  conftantly  affected  the  greateft 
indifference,  and  treated  it  as  a matter  of  too  little  importance 
to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  French  government  J.”  In 
November  of  the  fame  year,  Count  Fflligwitz,  the  principal 
PrufTian  minifter  of  ftate,  was  applied  to  by  Mr.  Jackfon,  on  the 
Fame  fubjeft.  He  faid  that  Pruffia  “ took  a very  flight  intereft 
in  the  fate  of  the  ifland,  and  that  fhe  was  countenanced  in 
withholding  her  guaranty  by  the  example  of  Spain  §.’’  Here  is  a 
lingular  coincidence  of  fentiment,  between  the  French  and 
Pruffian  minifters,  and  a pretty  ftrong  circumftantial  proof, 
that  they  were  both  inftrufted  by  France  how  to  aft. 

^ Correfpondence , No,  28.  § No.  31. 
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Ruflia  -J- ; admitting  alfo  that  we  had  fome  pre- 
text to  keep  Malta,  but  that  it  would  be  fpee- 
dily  removed  So  late,  therefore,  as  the  25th 
of  January  1803,  within  a few  days  of  ten 
months  after  the  fignature  of  the  definitive 
treaty,  we  obferve  the  wary  Talleyrand  differing 
entirely  from  the  opinion  of  our  author,  and 
allowing  that  we  had  a juftifiable  pretext,  which 
would  be  foon  removed.  Could  then,  in  the 
name  of  candour  and  juftice,  up  to  this  period 
at  lead,  any  blame  potfibly  attach  to  us  ? Five 
days  after  Talleyrand’s  declaration,  viz.  on  the 
30th  of  January,  Sebaftiani’s  Report  was  pub- 
lifhcd. 

About  this  time  the  provifional  acceffion  of  the 
Emperor  of  Ruflia,  which  had  been  figned  at 
Peterfburgh  on  the  24th  of  November  1802, 
reached  London.  It  was  unfortunately  fuch  as 
we  could  not  confent  to,  as  its  main  purport  was 
to  abolifh  the  Maltefc  langue,  and  to  disfranchife 
the  native  inhabitants  of  the  ifland  of  all  thofe  pe- 
culiar privileges  with  which  we  had  fiipulated  that 
they  fhould  be  invefted.  But  whilft  we  lamented 
this  circumftance,  we  teftified  every  difpofition  to 
come  to  fome  qualified  arrangement,  which  might 

•f-  Here  was  a wide  difference  of  opinion  between  Talley- 
ijand  and  Hedouviltep.;  „ ' 

t Correfpondence,  No.  35. 
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bring  the  difpute  to  an  amicable  adjuftment,  and, 
at  the  fame  time,  fecure  the  Maltefe,  whom  we 
In  honour  were  bound  to  proteCt,  in  the  enjoyment 
of  their  rights  Nothing,  however,  can  difarm 
the  refentment  of  our  author,  who,  ever  ready  to 
ftand  forward  as  the  champion  of  France,  in  his 
fatal  zeal  to  ferve  her,  is  thrown  into  a heap 
of  inconfiftencies,  among  which  he  totally  lofes 
himfelf.  One  moment  he  reproaches  us  for  aban- 
doning the  Maltefe,  the  next  for  advocating 
their  caufe  ; and  after  abufing  us  (though  not  in 
terms,  yet  in  fa 61)  for  infilling  on  the  obfervance 
of  the  letter  of  the  treaty,  he  accufes  us  of  flying 
from  the  letter,  and  wifhing  to  abide  by  our  in- 
terpretation of  the  fpirit  *. 

No  fooner  did  the  French  government  perceive 
our  readinefs  to  enter  into  a new  arrangement 
refpeCting  Malta  (which  had  been  indicated  even 
before  the  fentiments  of  the  Emperor  of  Ruflia 
were  known),  and  to  renounce  thofe  advantages 
which  the  unforefeen  impracticability  of  the  con- 
trad  had  fairly  placed  in  our  hands,  than  they 
«;onltrued  this  relaxation  into  a difpofition  to  ab- 
dicate every  thing  rather  than  renew  hoflilities. 
Stimulated  byfuch  conjectures, they  imagined  that 

•f  Correfpondence,  No.  2,  of  papers  ordered  to  be  printed 
<?n  26th  May. 

* Page  20. 
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"they  could  eafily  terrify  us  into  any  terms  of  fub- 
miilion ; and  in  this  perfuafion,  partly  by  way 
of  bravado,  and  partly  to  expofe  and  humiliate 
us  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  they  thought  fit  to 
publifh  Sebaftiani’s  Report,  wherein  they  info- 
lently  diiplayed  the  fcope  of  their  views,  and 
boldly  avowed  the  plans  they  purpofed  adopting 
to  enfiire  their  accompliihment 

Although  this  Report,  like  every  other  outrage 
or  aggreffion  on  the  part  of  France,  is  treated  by 
our  author  with  the  greateft  levity,  it  was,  for- 
tunately for  this  country,  contemplated  by  the 
Government  with  a more  appropriate  feeling. 
The  French  had  now  hazarded  a flep  too  far, 

* General  Andreoffi,  in  his  official  note  prefented  on  the 
29th  of  March  1803,  mentions  Sebaftiani’s  Report  as  an  an- 
fwer  to  Sir  Robert  Wilfon’s  publication.  He  fays,  “ It  was  at 
once  a refutation  and  a reparation,  which  the  French  army 
had  a right  to  expe&’f.”  Now  if  this  had  been  one  of  the 
occafions  of  the  Report,  being  merely  an  hiftorical  anecdote 
related  by  a private  individual  (and,  like  the  relation  of  every 
other  tranfadtion,  neceffiary  to  the  character  of  his  work),  it 
ftill  could  be  no  juftification  of  the  conduct  of  the  government 
of  France.  But  even  the  fa£I,  defe&ive  as  it  is,  will  not  bear 
out  the  aflertion.  Sebaifiani  failed  from  Toulon  on  the  1 6th 
of  September,  and  Sir  Robert  Wilfon’s  work  did  not  appear 
till  the  November  following  ; fo  that  the  inftru&ions  of  the 
French  emiffiary  could  not  poffibly  be  the  confequence  of  the 
publication  of  the  Englifh  Colonel. 

f Cerrefpondencc , No.  49. 
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which  at  once  opened  our  eyes,  awakened  us  to 
our  danger,  and  put  a period  to  conceffion. 
Many  of  the  lies  which  the  Report  contains 
were  fo  palpable,  that  the  internal  evidence  of 
their  falfehood  was  inflantly  difcernible.  The 
unqualified  publication  of  them  by  the  govern- 
ment of  France  was,  therefore,  an  aggravation 
of  the  affront.  It  was  adding  the  provocation 
of  contempt  to  the  indelicacy  of  abufe.  The  cri- 
tical moment  at  which  it  appeared,  whilfl  mat- 
ters of  no  fmall  moment  were  pending,  was  an 
additional  proof  of  their  determination  to  preferve 
no  friendfhip  with  us,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to 
harafs  and  infult  us  in  a manner  that  fhould 

t 

convince  the  world  that  we  had  no  longer  the 
fortitude  to  refill,  and  that  an  attack  was  all  that 
was  neceffary  to  fubdue  us.  This  Report  flop- 
ped at  once  all  further  proceedings,  and  fo  re- 
verfed  the  vifible  pofition  of  circumftances,  that 
we  now  declared  a refolution  not  to  evacuate 
Malta,  until  an  adequate  fecurity  was  placed  in 
our  hands.  Was  this  more  than  common  fenfe 
fuggeflcd,  or  common  difcretion  required  ? or 
were  we  ft  ill  to  go  on,  fubmitting  to  provoca-. 
iions,  enduring  reproaches,  and  acquiefcing  in  en- 
croachment, till  not  only  Malta  but  England  was 
at  the  difpofal  of  France  ? If  the  public  concerns 
of  the  nation  had  been  intruded  to  the  manage- 
ment of  our  author,  we  fhould  in  all  probability 
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have  fhortly  had  to  deplore  fuch  an  humiliation. 
Our  author,  who  takes  fuch  a charitable  view  of 
this  fcandalous  official  production,  and  regards 
it  in  fo  venial,  and  even  fo  jocular  a light,  afks, 
“ What  does  this  curious  paper  fay  * ?”  Curious 
I admit  it  is  : what  it  fays  is  palpable  to  the  in-1 
telleCt  of  every  one  who  reads  it.  It  is  fuffici- 
ently  infulting  to  excite  refentment ; it  is  fufh- 
ciently  intelligible  to  awaken  fufpieion ; it  is 
fufficiently  declaratory  to  require  explanation. 

Things  began  now  to  wear  a ferious  com- 
plexion. France  had  indifcreetly  promulgated 
her  intentions.  She  had  plainly  demonftrated 
that  her  ultimate  objeCt  was  war,  but  that  her 

i 

previous  defign  was  to  tarnifh  our  fame,  to  en- 
feeble us  by  negotiation,  and  to  ifir  up  a fpirit 
of  implacable  vengeance  among  her  people,  by 
endeavouring  to  perluade  them  that  we  were  the 
aggreffors,  the  violators  of  public  faith,  the  op- 
preflbrs  of  defencelefs  ftates,  and  an  impetuous, 
ambitious,  and  perfidious  race,  with  whom  it 
was  utterly  impoflible  to  live  on  terms  of  amity 
and  good-will.  This,  indeed,  was  the  evident 
policy  of  France.  She  had  objects  of  moment 
to  accomplifh  before  war  could  be  declared  with 
advantage.  The  departure  of  the  expedition 
from  Helvoetfluys,  the  termination  of  the  troubles 

• Page  21. 
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in  her  colonics,  the  return  of  her  Weft  India 
fleet : thefe  were  all  matters  of  importance.  Nor 
was  fhe,  in  other  refpeCts,  in  a flate  of  com- 
petent preparation.  She  had  not  yet  fufflciently 
recovered  from  the  fevere  fhocks  which  fhe  had 
fuflained  in  the  courfe  of  the  laft  war.  She  had 
alfo  the  re-eflablifhment  of  her  manufactures, 
the  revival  of  her  commerce,  and  the  reftoration 
of  her  navy,  very  much  at  heart.  Thus,  although 
fhe  had  afforded  pofitive  indications  of  her  in- 
tention to  renew  hoftilities,  it  was  nearly  as  clear 
that  her  deflgn  was  to  wait  till  fhe  had  matured 
thofe  manifold  arrangements  which  would  en- 
fure  the  likelihood  of  waging  them  with  fucccfs : 
and  it  was  only  her  miftaken  notion  of  our  fa- 
culties and  courage,  aCted  upon  by  her  ungo- 
vernable delire  of  revenge,  that  betrayed  her 
into  an  error  which  fhe  may  long  have  occaflon 
to  mourn. 

When,  however,  fhe  found  that  we  were  fo 
fenlitive ; that  we  were  not  fo  completely  funk 
in  lethargy  ; that  we  had  fome  fenfe  of  honour, 
and  fome  energy  of  action,  left ; that,  although 
we  were  difpofed  to  bear  a good  deal,  there  was 
a point  beyond  which  we  might  be  provoked  to 
refiftance  : when  fhe  difeovered  all  this,  fhe,  at 
the  lame  moment,  difeovered  the  folly  of  her 
conduCt.  She  then  perceived  that  flic  had  taken 
an  injudicious  and  precipitate  flop;  that  fhe  bad 
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prematurely  difcloled  her  plans;  and  that  an 
immediate  war  might  involve  her  in  difficulties 
from  which  fhe  would  not  ealily  extricate  her- 

i 

felff  Thefe,  and  thefe  alone,  were  her  reafons 
for  wifhing  to  temporize,  to  amufe  us  by  pro- 
miles,  and  to  delay  for  a few  months  the  tingle- 
handed  experiment.  But  it  was  now  too  late  ; 
the  Rubicon  ^as  pafled.  We  now  faw  into  her 
Teal  charadter ; and  goaded  and  wearied  out  as 
we  had  been  by  the  unworthy  fftuation  in  which 
we  had  fo  long  been  mocked,  we  became  im- 
patient, and  peremptory  in  our  turn.  The 
French  refuting  to  comply,  and  flill  aiming  to 
gain  time  by  a repetition  of  the  tricks  by  which 
they  had  already  deluded  us,  a period  was  at 
laff  put  to  negotiation,  and  war  commenced. 

If  this  country  had  been  influenced  by  the 
councils,  and  guided  by  the  accommodating  po- 
litics, of  our  author,  we  might,  I grant,  have 
remained  a little  longer  at  peace ; becaufe  we 
fhould  have  continued  yielding  till  we  had  no- 
thing left  to  yield,  rather  than  have  taken  up 
arms  in  vindication  of  our  rights.  The  French 
might  have  feized  the  whole  of  the  continent — 
that , in  our  author’s  opinion,  did  not  con- 
cern us ! they  might  have  gained  pofleflion  of 
Malta,  and  of  all  the  iflands  in  the  Adriatic, 
the  Archipelago,  and  the  Mediterranean — they 
were  not  worth  contending  for ! — they  might 
4r 
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have  conquered  Egypt,  and  have  added  if  in- 
di  fio  htbly  to  their  European  empire— -our  fears, 
rcfpe&ing  any  injury  which  might-  arife  from  that 
quarter  to  our  Indian  pofifefilons,  were  perfedt- 
ly  prepofierous  ! In  fhort,  had  we  followed  our 
author’s  judgment,  we  might  have  waited  till 
the  power  of  France  became  fo  gigantic  and  fo 
confolidated,  lb  rich  in  refources,  fo  abundant  in 
means,  fo  provided  on  every  fide  with  weapons 
of  defence  and  attack,  that  the  political  exiftence 
of  this  country  would  have  depended  on  her 
charity.  Lying  thus  at  her  mercy,  we  fhould 
have  been  the  abjedt  fiaves  of  her  meaneft  paf- 
fions,  and  the  humble  fuitors  for  any  benefits 
which  her  defpotic  will  condefcended  to  grant. 
We  fhould  have  been  at  the  difpofal  of  a tyrant 
whofe  moft  fervent  and  moft  confiant  with  is  our 
defirudtion  ; and  who,  in  every  thing  that  re- 
garded us,  in  obedience  to  the  governing  im- 
pulfe  of  his  nature,  would  have  confulted  his 
vengeance  in  preference  to  his  interefi. 

Now  it  had  been,  till  of  late  years,  the  uni- 
form policy  of  all  the  leading  powers  of  Europe, 
throughout  their  hifiory,  at  lealt  ever  fince  their 
civilization,  to  adhere  pretty  fieadily  to  a certain 
principle  of  adtion,  which  had  in  view  the  pre- 
fervation  of  a political  balance.  This  wife  con- 
dudt,  whilft  it  was  confident  with  the  general 
good,  tended  alfoto  their  own  individual  fecurity 
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and  happinefs.  Thus,  when  any  particular  date 
was  aiming  at  an  augmentation  of  drength 
which  was  likely  to  endanger  the  independence 
or  didurb  the  tranquillity  of  the  reft,  confedera- 
cies were  immediately  formed  to  terminate  its 
encroachment  and  circumfcribe  its  ambition. 
The  defire  of  felf-prefervation  is  the  ftrongeft 
irapulle  of  humanity.  It  operates  on  communities 
as  well  as  individuals,  and  is  equally  acknow- 
ledged by  the  maxims  of  morality  and  the  pre- 
cepts of  religion.  An  impulle,  fo  authorized 
and  fo  univerfal,  cannot  potfibly  be  ,at  variance 
with  any  conftitution  of  things  that  is  founded 
in  juftice  or  nature  ; and  if  we  could  fuppofe  any 
conventional  law  that  attempted  to  contravene  fo 
politive  and  indifputable  a right,  we  fhould  be 
at  no  lofs  to  decide  which  ought  to  preponderate. 
But  the  practice  of  mankind  has  feldom  called 
this  right  in  queftion;  and  it  has  ever  been  al- 
lowed by  the  moft  enlightened  ftatefmen,  the 
mod  learned  jurids,  and  even  the  mod  romantic 
metaphydeians,  that  the  mere  cireum  fiance  of  a 
nation  rapidly  becoming  more  powerful  than  any 
of  its  neighbours,  is  not  only  a caufe  of  rc- 
mondrance,  but,  if  that  be  difregarded,  a 
judification  of  attack.  It  is,  indeed,  the  uni- 
form operation  of  thefe  general  principles  which 
has  been  the  chief  means  of  preferving,  through 
fo  many  centuries,  the  fame  dividon  of  Europe. 
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To  maintain,  therefore,  that  France  has  the 
right  to  trample  down  all  thefe  fences,  and  fet 
at  contemptuous  defiance  all  thefe  efiablifhed 
rules,  fandtioned  as  they  have  been  by  the  wif- 
dom  and  confent  of  ages,  merely  becaufe  it  is 
her  will  and  pleafure  fo  to  do  ; and  that,  whilft 
fhe  is  fwallowing  up  the  weaker  fiates,  domineer- 
ing over  extenfive  territories,  transferring  people, 
like  cattle,  from  one  mafier  to  another,  without 
confulting  their  prejudices  or  interefis,  and  al- 
moft  reverfing  the  order  of  nature : whilft  fhe 
is,  moreover,  evidently  committing  thefe  flagi- 
tious adts  of  violence,  as  a preparatory  fiep  to  a 
more  fuccefsful  attack  on  the  general  liberties  of 
the  human  race,  to  maintain  that  we)  a near 
neighbour  and  an  eternal  rival,  have  no  right  to 
interfere,  is  affuming  a dodlrine  which  is  not 
only  refitted  by  every  motive  of  difcretion  and 
felf-defence,  but  which  is  in  diredt  contradiction 
to  the  acknowledged  maxims  either  of  natural, 
conventional,  or  public  law,  and  to  the  common 
practice  and  experience  of  mankind.  As,  there- 
fore, by  oppofing  this  novel  fyfiem  there  is  no 
breach  of  morality,  no  infringement  of  privilege, 
no  deviation  from  cufiom,  or  no  violation  of  na- 
ture, there  can  be  no  reafon  of  policy  which 
ought  to  fuperinduce  our  departure  from  what, 
abfiracfedly  confidered,  is  a felf-evident  axiom. 
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and,  relatively  confidered,  is  a moft  facred  and 
eflential  duty. 

Our  author  expredes  his  furprife  that  we  lhould 
entertain  fo  ftrong  a conception  of  the  immediate 
defigns  of  the  Firft  Canful  upon  Egypt,  “ though 
he  repeatedly  avers  he  has  none'*.5’  But  though 
he  difavowed  immediate  defigns,  did  he  not  declare 
to  Lord  Whitworth  that  he  had  defigns — that, 
fooner  or  later , Egypt  would  belong  to  France, 
and  that  Sebaftiani’s  million  was  not  merely  a 
commercial  one,  as  Talleyrand  had  reprefented  it, 
but  a military  one-}'?  What  then  were  we  to  un- 
derhand from  the  general  tenour  of  his  conver- 
fation  ? What,  but  that  the  polTeflion  of  Egypt 
was  one  of  his  darling  objects,  and  that  he  would 
gratify  himfelf  the  moment  he  could  accomplifh 

* Page  22. 

f Correfpondence,  No.  38. — We  find,  more  than  once,  in 
thecourfe  of  the  Correfpondence,  the  matter  and  the  minifter 
at  variance  in  their  profeflions,  and  the  impetuous  temper  of 
Buonaparte  deftroying  the  crafty  defigns  of  Talleyrand. 
Buonaparte  is  alfo  full  of  duplicity ; but  he  is  more  impatient 
of  control,  and  more  eafily  thrown  off  his  guard.  When, 
however,  he  inadvertently  betrays  his  real  fentiments,  he  only 
confirms  our  opinion  of  the  profligacy  of  his  charafter. 
None  of  the  remaining  independent  continental  powers  (if 
fuch  they  can  ftill  be  called)  will,  I hope,  forget  his  propo- 
fal  to  form  a junftion  with  us,  and,  with  the  affiftance  and  co- 
operation  of  his  army  and  our  fleet,  to  divide  the  fpoils  of 
the  world. 
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it  with  fafcty  ? Even  Talleyrand  admitted, 
tc  that  the  acquifition  of  Egypt  had  been,  and 
perhaps  Jiill  was,  a favourite  object  of  the  Firft 
Conful*;” — i(  that  the  jealoufy  we  felt  on  the 
fcore  of  Egypt,  with  a view  to  our  poffeflions  in 
India,  was  natural  ■f';”  and  although  our  author 
can  perceive  no  foundation  for  fuch  a feeling,  I 
think,  of  the  two  opinions,  that  of  the  French 
minifler,  efpe'cially  as  it  was  an  admiffion  to 
his  own  prejudice,  is  entitled  to  the  greateft  de- 
ference. 

Our  author  next  finds  fault  with  the  final 
propofal,  and,  quite  regardlefs  of  circumftances 
or  fadts,  reprobates  our  conclude  in  the  fevereft 
terms.  u The  French,”  he  fays,  “ alk  in  amaze- 
ment, Is  there  an  example  in  the  records  of  his- 
tory, of  fo  imperious  an  ultimatum  J ?”  To  this 
quetiion  I fhall  merely  refer  them  to  their  own 
records  for  an  anfwer.  But  our  auilior  pafTes  the 
fame  judgment,  and,  with  affedted  candour,  adds, 
ct  Let  us  cait  away  prejudice  and  partiality ? and 

•*  Correfpondence,  No.  40.  " 

-j-  No.  37. — What  did  Talleyrand’s  propofed  project,  by 
which  the  integrity  of  the  Turkifli  empire  was  to  be  ejfcttualty 
fecured,  turn  out  to  be  ? Why,  forfooth,  that  the  French 
Ambaflador  at  Conftantinople  had  been  “charged  to  give  every 
afturance  of  the  difpofition  of  France  to  ftrengthen,  inftead  of 
to  weaken,  that  government.”  This  was  a pretty  kind  o ffub- 
fiantialfccurity , and  very  fatisfaftory.--Cou<z{pondtncc1  No.  40. 
t l5age  23. 
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afk,  was  it  not  a mo  ft  imperious  ultimatum  ?” 
As  for  our  author’s  prejudice  and  partiality , I can 
difcover  none  that  he  has  to  call  away,  except 
what  is  in  favour  of  the  French  ; and  of  that 
kind,  I own,  I can  difcover  a contiderable  quan- 
tity. But  my  anlvver  to  the  queftion  is,  that,  fo 
far  from  thinking  the  ultimatum  a moji  imperious 
one , I think  it,  conlidering  vvhat  had  paffed,  a 
moji  mild  one  ; and  this  I thall  alfo  prove. 

In  confequence  of. the  numerous  aggreffions  of 
France,  which,  according  to  the  acknowledged 
bafis  on  which  the  definitive  treaty  was  efta- 
bliffied,  entitled  us  to  compenfation;  in  confe- 
quence of  ftill  further  views  declared,  in  feveral 
official  documents,  by  the  government  of  France; 
and  in  confequence  of  the  total  impracticability 
of  fulfilling  the  arrangement  relative  to  the  cef- 
iion  of  Malta;  we,  in  order  to  bring  to  an  ami- 
cable fettlement  thefe.  complicated  fubjedts  of 
difpute,  and  to  fet  our  minds  at  reft  refpeCting 
the  future  defigns  of  France  on  Egypt,  propofed 
that  Malta  ffiould  remain  ours  in  perpetuity ; 
and  that  Holland  and  Switzerland  ffiould  be 
evacuated  by  French  troops.  In  return,  we 
offered  to  confirm  to  France  the  poffeffion  of 
the  ifland  of  Elba,  and  to  acknowledge  the  King 
of  Etruria,  and  the  Italian  and  Ligurian  repub- 
lics*. This  was  furely  moderate  enough,  when 

* Correfpondence,  No.  50. 
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regarded  as  a latisfa&ion  and  a counlcrpoife  for 
the  immenfe  continental  acquiiitions  of  France; 
a right  founded  on  formal  agreement,  and  which 
Talleyrand,  even  in  difeuffing  this  very  point, 
had  willingly  admitted  j'*.  This  propofal  was 
made  on  the  7th  of  April  1803,  at  Paris-  On 
the  13th,  Rheinhardt’s  libel  in  the  Hamburgh 
Gazette  was  known  in  London*  with  all  the 
circum fiances  attending  that  fcandalous  publica- 
tion On  the  fame  day,  however,  notwith- 
fianding  this  frefh  provocation;  finding  that  the 
French  had  declared,  that  their  objection  to  our 
perpetual  retention  of  Malta  was  infuperable. 
Lord  Hawkefbury  inftru&ed  Lord  Whitworth, 
if  he  found  their  leluddance  to  the  firfi  propofi- 
tion  could  not  be  overcome,  to  offer  two  others: 
fhould  circumfianees  render  it  advifable,  as  mo- 
difications. By  the  firfi  of  thefe  it  is  fiipulated, 
that,  inftead  of  complete  fovereigntv,  the  civil 
government  of  the  ifland  fhall  be  given  to  the 
Order  of  St.  John,  but  that  the  fortifications 
fhall  be  occupied  in  perpetuity  by  bis  Majefry’s 
troops ; by  the  fecond,  that  the  ifldnd  fhall  re- 
main in  our  poffeffion  for  a limited  number  of 
years  ||.  Was  not  this  fufficiently  temperate, 
and  did  it  not  plainly  demonftrate  a finccre  de- 
fire, on  the  part  of  the  Britifh  government,  to 
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bring  the  bufinefs  to  a fpeedy  and  conciliatory 
iffue  ? 

On  the  17th  of  April,  Lord  Whitworth  had 
an  interview  with  Jofeph  Buonaparte,  when,  the 
firft  proportion  having  been  abfolutely  reje<5ted, 
he  fubmitted  the  fecond  to  his  contideration. 
This  was  alfo  obje£ted  to,  and  regarded  as  an 
infurmoun  table  impediment.  The  lafl  propor- 
tion, however,  which  Lord  Whitworth  had  re- 
ceived orders  to  produce,  as  occaron  might  re- 
quire, was  foredalled  by  Buonaparte’s  brother, 
who  laid,  li  that  he  was  not  without  hope  that 
he  might  be  authorized  to  propofe  the  occupation 
of  the  fortrelTes  for  a term  of  years*.”  Talley- 
rand alfo,  the  fame  morning,  fuggefled  to  Lord 
Whitworth  the  fame  mode  of  coming  to  an 
arrangement'!'.  It  thus  appears,  that  the  prin- 
cipal claufe  of  this  ultimatum,  which  our  author 
affirms  is  fo  outrageouffy  arrogant,  originated 
with  the  French  government ; and  that,  after 
concert  and  deliberation,  the  identical  propor- 
tion, in  the  identical  language,  came  from  two 
of  the  Firft  Conful’s  mod  confidential  adviters. 
Here  then  were  ftrong  grounds  of  hope  that  an 
ac’juftment  would  fhortly  take  place.  The  fol- 
lowing evening  Lord  Whitworth  again  law 
Jofeph  Buonaparte,  who  allured  him  “ that  Ire 
fhould  hear  from  Talleyrand  in  the  courfc  of  the 

f Ibid. 
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next  morning,  and  that  a meeting  would  be 
appointed,  in  order  to  fettle  the  term  of  years  for 
which  the  Firft  Conful  might  be  induced  to 
- content  to  the  ceffion  of  Malta*/’  Talleyrand, 
however,  never  came  ; and  on  the  20th,  no  fur- 
ther notice  having  been  taken  of  the  appoint- 
ment, not  even  a line  of  apology  fent,  Lord 
Whitworth  wrote  to  his  Court  for  frefh  orders^. 
Three  days  were  fufFered  to  elapfe  in  this  morti- 
fying and  embarrafiing  ftate  of  fnfpenfe,  when 
our  Ambaffador,  hearing  nothing  more  on  the 
fubje£l,  on  the  21ft  called  on  Talleyrand,  who 
frill  encouraged  the  idea  of  an  arrangement  on 
the  balls  of  a temporary  poffeffion  As  there 
had  now  been  ample  time  for  confultation  in  the 
French  cabinet,  things  apparently  bore  a very 
promiling  afpedl ; but  on  feeing  Talleyrand  the 
very  next  day,  Lord  Whitworth  was,  to  his  utter 
altonifhment,  informed,  tc  that  the  Firlt  Conful 
would,  on  no  terms,  hear  either  of  a perpetual 
ora  temporary  poffeffion  of  Malta  ||.”  So  that  the 
moment  they  perceived  we  yielded  one  point, 
they  pufhed  us  to  another.  When  we  were  per- 
fuaded  to  abandon  that , they  themfelves  propo- 
fed  a third,  which  when  we  confented  to,  they 
abruptly  put  an  end  to  the  queftion,  by  telling 
us  that  we  mult  give  up  every  thing.  The  ulti- 

* Correfpontlence,  No.  59.  -j-  Ibid.  J No.  61.  H Ibid. 
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fnidum  fent  by  our  Court  was  the  confequence 
of  this  fhuffling  perfidy,  in  which,  inftead  of 
rifing  in  our  demands,  we  ffri<5lly  adhered  to  the 
very  proportion  which  had  been  ftarted  by  the 
French  government;  and  even,  in  order  to  fave 
the  honour  of  France,  at  which  our  author  is  fo 
indignant,  we  made  an  additional  concefhon, 
and  propofed  the  fecret  article  *.  Several  other 
puerile  contrivances  were  afterwards  retorted  to 
by  the  French  cabinet  to  renew  the  negotiation 
on  a different  ground,  which  were  evidently 
only  intended  to  gain  time.  We  demanded  a' 
categorical  anfwer : none  was  returned:  Lord 
Whitworth  confequently  left-  Paris',  and  the 
following  week  the  war  commenced 

Hoftilities,  which  F have  proved  we  were, 
throughout  the  negotiation,  fo  fiudious  to  avoid, 
being  thus  decreed,  our  peaceable  and  patriotic 

* Correfpondence,  No.  70. 

It  fliould  be  recollected,  that  Talleyrand  had,  fo  far 
back  as  the  nth  of  March  1803,  declared  to  Lord  Whitworth 
in  exprefs  terms,  that  the  Firft  Conlul  Jhould  always  conjidcr 
the  refufal  to  evacuate  Malta  as  a commencement  of  hofilitics ; 
that  he  at  the  time  delivered  a mott  offenfive  and  outrageous 
note  §;  that  the  French  government  had,  by  every  poflible  in- 
fult,  provoked  us  to  the  meafure  ; and  that,  evert  after  it  was 
delivered,  Lord  Whitworth  “{till  {hewed  a defire  of  explana- 
tion, till  he  was  abfolutely  forced  to  his  departure  by  the 
ihuffling  perfidy  and  contemptuous  treatment  of  the  French 
jariinifters. 
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author  expreffes  a hope  that  they  may  be  abridged 
by  the  friendly  interpodtion  of  Ruffia.  I alfo 
with,  and  mod  ardently  too,  that  the  war  may 
be  a fhort  one  ; but  I fancy  we  fhould  differ  ma- 
terially in  our  manner  of  bringing  it  to  a conclu- 
don.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  interference  of 
Ruffia,  or  indeed  of  any  other  continental  power, 
after  what  has  happened  we  cannot  finely  be  too 
wary  in  lidening  to  any  overtures  which  may 
come  from  fo  fufpicious  a quarter.  After  the 
manner  in  which  thefe  dates  have  betrayed  and 
delerted  their  own  intereds — after  the  mutual 
fears  and  jealoufies  which  have  been  manifeded, 
and  which  have  operated  as  an  hindrance  to- 
wards any  common  effort  for  their  common 
falvation — after  the  pufillanimous  fubmildon, 
whether  friendfhip  or  fear  be  pleaded,  it  matters 
2iot,  which  they  have  uniformly  dilplayed  to- 
wards France — after  the  little  regard  they  have 
fhewn  for  public  faith,  and  the  indifferent  facility 
with  which  they  have  evaded  or  cancelled  the 
mod  folemn  and  deliberate  a£ts,  the  policy  of 
this  country  is  too  obvious  to  be  midaken. 

We  have  unhappily  difeovered,  that  fuch  is 
the  prodigate  wickednefs  of  the  political  creed  of 
the  French  government,  that  a written  engage- 
ment, accompanied  with  every  fan£tified  and 
ceremonious  formality,  is  worth  no  more  than 
fhc  parchment  on  which  it  is  engroffed.  W e 
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muff  therefore  look  to  other  fecurities,  and, 
fince  we  have  been  again  compelled  to  refort  to 
arms  by  the  infatiable  ambition  and  abandoned 
perfidy  of  the  prefent  ufnrper  of  France,  I truft 
that  the  Government  of  this  country  will  give 
car  to  no  terms,  from  whatever  quarter  they 
may  come,  unlefs  they  be  fuch  as  will,  to  a cer- 
tainty , prevent  at  lead:  a fpee'dy  recurrence  of  the 
miferies  of  war.  With  or  without  the  mediation 
of  other  powers  (for  we  are  neither  bound  by 
gratitude,  nor  conftrained  by  neceffity,  to  look 
up  to  them),  we  fhall,  I trufl,  take  care  to  re-* 
tain  in  our  own  keeping  fuch  fecurities  as  will, 
to  a moral  certainty,  obviate  a repetition  of  pad 
mortifications,  and  command  a fair  profpe£t  of 
honourable  and  undifiurbed  repofe. 

Our  author  fays,  <f  If  we  perfifl  in  reje£fing 
all  conciliatory  projects  from  Ruffia,  who  has 
marked  a difapproval  of  our  condu6t,  what  muft 
Europe  think  of  us  ? How  will  the  Dutch  feel 
the  fituation  we  have  brought  them  into  ? the 
Swifs,  the  Romans,  the  Neapolitans  * ?”  And 
pray,  under  what  particular  obligations  are  we  to 
thefe  enchained  and  unhappy  countries  ? We 
may  with,  as  we  certainly  do,  from  policy,  as 
well  as  humanity,  to  refeue  them  from  the  cruel 
fcourge  of  French  domination ; but  furely  we 
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may  be  allowed  to  adl  without  confulting  them, 
nor  is  it  at  all  requifite  that  our  conduct  fhould 
quadrate  with  theirs.  What  will  the  different 
countries  of  Europe  think  of  us?  Why,  in 
fpite  of  their  envy  or  their  hatred,  they  rnnft 
think,  that  we  are  a great  and  magnanimous 
people,  worthy  of  the  rights  we  enjoy,  and,  I 
had  almoft  laid,,  of  the  pre-eminent  bleffings  by 
which  the  bounty  of  Providence  has  diftinguifh- 
ed  us.  But  let  them  chiefly  think  of  themfelves , 
and  not  he  perplexed  about  us,  except  in  the 
view  of  contrafling  our  conduct  with  theirs,  and 
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of  profiting  by  ouL.r’orious  example.  Let  them 

',v* 

think,  that  the  very  names  of  many  of  them  are 
blotted  from  the  map  of  Europe.  Let  them 
think  of  their  former  greatnels,  independence, 
profperity,  and  happinefs,  and  of  their  prefent 
grovelling  flavery.  Let  them  think,  that  if  they 
had  but  clone  as  much  for  themfelves  as  we  have 
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done  for  them,  they  might  have  efcaped  the  in- 
diferiminate  plunder  of  avarice,  the  defolating 
cruelty  of  revenge,  and  the  galling  delpotifm  of 
a foreign  yoke  : and  let  fuch  thoughts  llimulate 
them  to  exertions  which  may  yet  redeem  them 
from  the  mifery  and  ignominy  under  which  they 
have  long  been  languifhing. 

Our  author  next  attempts  to  prove  that  Malta 
is  of  very  little  confequence,  though  he  admits 
the  probability  of  the  French  having  taken 
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poffieffion  of  it,  had  it  been  evacuated  by  our 
troops.  Egypt  he  regards  nearly  in  the  fame 
light',  though  he  alfo  admits,  that  it  would,  per- 
haps, have  become  a French  colony  if  we  had 
not  interfered.  But  if  the  French  corffidered 
them  of  fuch  importance,  as  to  run  the  rilk  of 
going  to  war  for  their  attainment,  it  is  at  lead  a 
proof  of  their  opinion  of  their  value.  He  then 
enters  into  a kind  of  Cretan  labyrinth,  to  explain 
the  difficulty  of  Buonaparte’s  getting  to  India, 
and,  above  all,  of  driving  us  out ; and  concludes 
with  this  confolatory  remark,  that  “ even  grant- 
ing that  he  has  overcome  every  obftacle,  and 
really  driven  us  out  of  the  Indies,  fhall  we  pay 
fo  bad  a compliment  to,  think  fo  meanly  of,  our 
refources,  as  to  affirm  we  fhall  even  then  be 
ruined  and  undone*  ?’*  I really  think  we  Jhould 
he\  for  if  we  had  not  the  courage  to  go  to  war 
for  the  prefervation  of  fuch  objects,  we  Ihould 
not  only,  by  their  lofs,  be  deprived  of  an  im- 
menfe  fource  of  profperity  and  wealth,  but  all 
fenfe  of  honour,  and  all  love  of  glory,  would  be 
already  extin61  ; and  the  moment  the  French 
fummoned  our  own  ifland  to  fubmit,  *w e Ihould, 
in  all  probability,  furrender  it.  But  not  being 
quite  fo  fpiritlefs  and  reduced,  not  being  fo  to- 
tally loll  to  all  fenfe  of  infamy  and  fhame,  what 
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fhould  we  have  gained  by  an  immediate  com- 
pliance with  the  haughty  demands  of  France 
relative  to  the  evacuation  of  Malta  ? Why  this : 
inftead  of  Britifh  troops,  French  troops  would 
at  this  moment  have  had  poffemon  of  that  ce- 
lebrated fortrefs,  from  which  we  are  daily  deriv- 
ing fuch  fignal  advantages ; and  ihe  renewal  of 
hofUlities  might  have  been  deferred  till  that  event 
took  place,  which,  in  all  likelihood,  would  have 
happened  in  the  courfe  of  a month  or  fix  weeks, 
for  I cannot  bring  myfelf  to  believe  (even  if 
Government  had  had  earlier  the  benefit  of  our 
author’s  advice)  that  we  fhould  have  allowed 
them  firfl  to  make  the  eonqueft  of  India,  or  even 
of  Egypt.  But  our  prudent  politician  entertains 
an  oppofite  clafs  of  opinions,  and,  fo  far  from 
approving  of  our  fyffem  of  oppofing  Buonaparte 
in  his  fchemes,  fays,  ec  Should  he  perfift  in  his 
wild  plans  refpecling  Egypt,  it  would  be  the 
word  policy  this  country  could  adopt  to  obffrudl 
them  I really  wonder  he  did  not  go  a little 
farther,  and  recommend  our  government  lend- 
ing him  a Britifh  army,  to  enable  him  more  firm- 
ly to  eftablifh  his  fway. 

Our  author,  whom  I have  now  traced,  and  I 
think  I may  venture  to  fay,  confuted,  through 
all  His  mod  important  paffages,  flatted  with  a 
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let  of  erroneous  notions,  to  which  he  has, 
throughout  his  tract,  adhered  with  the  moft 
unconquerable  pertinacity.  But  his  premifes 
being  falfe,  even  admitting  that,  in  fome  few 
inftances  (for  I will  not  grant  him  many),  his 
reafoning  is  juft,  his  conclufions  muft  li ill  bear 
the  counterfeit  ftamp  of  the  materials  from  which 
they  have  been  derived.  He  fays  we  have 
broken  our  faith  reflecting  Malta.  I -fay  we  have 
not.  Here  we  are  completely  at  iffue : but, 
unfortunately  for  him,  he  has  only  the  whimfies 
of  his  own  brain  to  refer  to ; whereas  I am  fup- 
ported  by  the  incontrovertible  evidence  of  facts, 
and  the  treaty. 

At  this  time,  it  would  be  ufelefs  to  go  at  any 
greater  length  into  the  queftion.  Every  body 
has  read  the  Correfpondence,  and,  fetting  apart 
a few  wrong-headed,  and  I may  add  wrong- 
hearted , individuals,  whom  no  convi&ion  can 
reclaim,  I have  with  me,  not  only  reflecting  the 
policy,  but  the  ahfoJute  necejfity , of  the  prefcm; 
war,  an  united  nation.  It  is  not  an  intricate 
problem,  wrapped  up  in  myftery  and  doubt, 
requiring  any  peculiar  fiibtlety  of  reafon  to  un- 
ravel, or  any  peculiar  force  of  comprehenhou  to 
underftand;  but  it  is  a plain  and  palpable  pro- 
pofition,  open  to  general  obfervation,  and  to 
the  conception  of  which  the  moft  obtule,  as  well 
as  the  moft  enlightened,  mind  is  equally  com- 
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petent.  This  being  the  cafe,  and  not  only  ge- 
neral, but,  with  a very  few  exceptions,  universal 
opinion  running  in  the  fame  channel,  one  may 
furely,  without  arrogance,  pronounce  him  to  be 
wrong  (whatever  his  own  notions  of  his  fupe- 
rior  judgment  and  penetration  may  be),  who 
puts  in  his  dilfentiqnt  voice. 

There  is  one  important  charge  contained  in 
the  Declaration,  which  our  author  (confi dering 
if,  no  doubt,  as, unworthy  of  remark)  has  en- 
tirely overJooked-  I allude  to  the  outrageous  in- 
dignity Offered  perfonally  by  Buonaparte,  at  his 
own  court,  in  the  prefence  of  the  foreign  minif- 
ters  and  two  hundred  people,  to  the  Britifh 
Aihbanador,  who  had  come,  as  a mark  of  civility, 
to  pay  him  his  refpeefs.  This  was  the  oppor- 
tunity which  the  upftart  Firfi  Conful  fclecfted, 
groffly  to  infult  the  reprefentative  of  one  of  the 
iirff  crowned  heads  in  Europe,  and  to  accufe  the 
Britifh  government  of  a breach  of  faith.  “ Us  he 
refpeflent  f>as  Jes  trades.  II  fau't  dorenavant  les 
couvrir  de  cref>e  noir . ,s  Malheur  a e'eux  qui  re- 
fpeflent'pas  les  trades  Such  were  the  phrafes 
which  he  uttered,  adding  menace  to  reproof. 
If  fiich  a charge,  in  fuch  language,  could,  under 
any  eircumtlances,  bejuflified,  no  one  can  pre- 
tend to  defend  or  extenuate  it  as  it  Hands ; and 
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it  is,  incontrovertibly,  the  moll  indecent  dere- 
liction of  all  ceremony  and  decorum  that  is  oit 
record.  And  what  was  his  apology  ? An  aflur- 
ance  that  nothing  limilar  fhould  again  occur  *. 
Was  this  fa tis faction  for  luch  an  outrage?  To 
draw  an  illufiration  from  private  life,  it  might 
as  well  be  maintained,  that  if  one  man  pull  ano- 
ther by  the  nofe,  and  promife  never  to  do  it 
again,  he  has  made  every  reparation  which  the 
laws  of  honour  require.  What  was  it  then  but 
an  aggravation  of  the  infult  ? 

Our  author,  as  if  fenfible  that  the  opinions  he 
has  fupported,  and  the  doctrines  he  has  broach- 
ed, are  fuch  as  are  not  unlikely  to  create  fome 
irritation  in  the  feelings  of  his  countrymen,  to- 
wards the  conclufion,  teltifies  a little  compunc- 
tion, and,  in  order  to  make  fome  atonement, 
and  to  prevail  on  his  readers  to  lay  him  afide  with 
lefs  ill-humour  and  difgufl,  to  our  great  furprife 
informs  us,  that  “ his  opinion  of  the  Chief  Con- 
ful  differs  but  little  from  that  of  the  generality 
of  mankind ; that  he  feels  equally  with  others, 
the  injuftice  of  his  ufurpation,  and  the  rigour  of 
his  defpotifm  ; and  if  what  he  is  accufed  of  is 
true,  of  which  he  fears  there  is  hardly  a doubt, 
there  are  few  epithets  that  can  be  beflowed  upon 
him  fouler  than  he  deferves  And,  to  prove 
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that  he  fhould  rejoice  if  he  had  paid  the  forfeit  of 
his  crimes,  for  the  benefit  of  fcholars,  he  favours 
us  with  a Greek  quotation. 

His  cpnclufion  is  ftill  more  extraordinary. 
After  having  exerted,  through  the  courie  of 
twenty-nine  clofcly-printed  pages,  all  his  inge- 
nuity to  perluade  the  country  that  the  govern- 
ment has  been  violent,  hafty,  treacherous,  and, 
in  every  inflance,  completely  in  the  wrong,  he 
referves  one  to  tell  us  that  he  wifhes  them  fuccefs. 
After  having  ftrenuoufly  endeavoured  to  render 
them  culpable  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation  for  hav- 
ing  gone  to  war,  and,  as  far  as  indifference  or 
oppofition  could  be  flirred  up  by  the  diffufion  of 
fuch  fentiments,  to  throw  every  impediment  in 
their  way,  he  fays,  “ Far  be  it  from  me  to  im- 
pede the  chance  of  that  defirable  event,  a rea- 
fonable  peace,  by  dilturbing  the  operations  of 
Government,  or  checking  the  energies  of  the 
country  Fortunately  that  is  beyond  the  reach 
of  his  ability  : but  I will  put  the  quefiion  flatly 
to  him,  by  what  means  could  he  have  more  art- 
fully or  more  induftrioufly  flriven  to  accomplifh 
mifehief,  and  diffeminate  difeontent,  than  by 
thofe  he  has  purfued  in  his  work?  With  this 
obfervation  I fhall  difmifs  him,  and,  after  two 
or  three  additional  remarks,  fhall  quit  a fub- 
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je£t  which  has  been,  in  various  ways,  fo  amply 
difcuffed,  and  which  is  fo  generally  underflood. 

1 have  no  fcruple  in  faying,  that  I regard  the 
prefent  war  (and  I know  that  I am  joined  by  the 
afmofl  unanimous  opinion  of  my  country)  as  a 
war  into  which  (after  every  teflimony  of  fincerity 
and  moderation  to  which  it  was  pofiible  for  an 
independent  government  to  ftoop)  we  have  been 
abfolutely  forced,  by  the  fhamelels  aggreffion, 
intolerable  infolence,  abandoned  perfidy,  and 
wicked  ambition,  of  the  tyrant  of  France  ; as  a 
war  not  only  neceffary  to  our  profperity,  our  ho- 
nour, and  our  defence,  but  to  our  very  falvation 
and  exigence ; and  which,  fo  far  from  being  a 
fubjedl  of  reprobation  or  regret,  is  the  only  event 
that  could  fnatch  ns  from  bondage  and  perdition. 
Buonaparte,  if  he  hada6ted  vyithcommon  caution, 
fuch  was,  for  a long  time,  our  unfufpicious  flexi- 
bility, might  have  enfnared  us ; but  the  impe- 
tuofity  of  his  paffions,  the  irritability  of  his 
temper,  the  abfurdity  of  his  vanity,  and  the 
madnefs  of  his  ambition,  prevailed  over  all  po- 
litical prudence,  and  difclofed  his  views  before 
they  were  ripe  for  execution.  His  character  is 
now  completely  revealed.  It  is  before  the  world, 
ffripped  of  the  load  of  tinfel  which  lkreened  it 
from  the  eyes  of  the  common  obferver,  and  is 
expofed,  in  its  genuine  colours,  to  the  contem- 
plation of  the  multitude.  Diverted  of  the  gaudy 


trappings  with  which  fuccefs  had  decorated  it, 
it  is  now  an  object  of  univerfal  abhorrence  and 
execration.  The  public  fpirit  of  this  country  has 
alfo  taken  deep  root.  Loyalty  and  patriotifm 
have  arifen,  and  pervade  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  who  are  convinced  of  the  neceflity  of 
cordially  uniting  in  defence  of  their  common 
rights,  to  fave  their  common  country  from  be- 
coming a prey  to  perhaps  the  word:  man  that 
fortune  ever  raifed  from  obfeurity  to  extended 
rule.  His  ill-judged  rupture  with  this  land  of 
freemen  will  probably  curtail  his  defolating  ca- 
reer ; and,  obedient  as  we  are  to  the  exhorta- 
tions of  duty,  we  may  confidently  look  for- 
ward to  a profperous,  and,  if  things  are  con- 
ducted with  vigour  and  fit  ill,  to  a fpeedy,  termi- 
nation of  the  conflict. 
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OP  THE  AUTHOR  QF 


« WHY  DO  WE  GO  TO  WAR?’' 


The  garbling  of  quotations  is  the  greateft  offence,  of  which  an  author 
can  be  guilty,  either  to  his  adversary,  or  to  his  readers. 

Marsh’*  Rejoinder  to  the  anonymous  Author  of  the 
Remarks  on  Michaelis  and  his  Commentator • 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


In  the  fecond  edition  of  my  pamphlet,  in  confequence 

of  the  additions  I have  made,  I have  been  obliged  to 

/ 

alter  the  numeration  of  the  pages.  To  fave  trouble, 
and  prevent  confufion,  I have,  however,  in  the  pafTages 
I have  noticed,  marked,  among  the  references,  the  pages 
in  which  they  are  to  be  found,  both  in  the  firft  and  fe- 
cond editions. 
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I am  lorry  that  the  author  of  the  fix  monofylla- 
bles,  “ Why  do  we  go  to  War  ?’*  appears  to  be 
fo  exafperated  at  a few  fufpicions  which  I threw 
out  in  the  firji  edition  of  my  Anfvver  to  his  work, 
and  I lament  it  the  more,  as  I fear  that  the  irrita- 
tion which  he  has  betrayed  mult  continue ; for, 
in  fpite  of  his  angry  tones,  I have  neither  can- 
celled nor  retracted  them  in  the  fecotid . As  far  as 
my  own  judgment  enables  me  to  decide,  they  are 
founded  on  inferences  which  are  clearly  and  fair- 
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ly  deducible  from  his  manner  of  treating  his 
fubje£t,  and,  of  courfe,  are  fuch  as  I Hand  com- 
pletely juftified  in  ufing. 

Notwithftanding  the  palpable  perfidy,  extra- 
vagant ambition,  and  overbearing  infolence  of 
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France,  and  the  fincerity  and  cautions  modera- 
tion, not  to  fay  humility,  of  the  Britifh  cabinet, 
which  are  ftrikingly  apparent  in  almofl  every 
page  of  the  Official  Correfpondence,  the  an* 
thor  of  the  Gallican  pamphlet  has  thought 
proper  to  endeavour,  in  every  injlance , to  excul- 
pate France  at  the  expenfe  of  Britain,  and  to 
throw  the  odium  and  guilt  of  the  prefent  war  en- 
tirely on  his  own  country.  This,  I fay,  he  has 
at  templed  to  do  ; and  if,  in  every  injlance , he  have 
totally  failed,  it  has  not  been  from  fiacknefs  of 
zeal.  I have  only  combated  and  refuted  his 
opinions  and  mifreprefentations,  on  a queftion 
of  the  highefi  importance  to  every  member  of  the 
Britifh  community  ; and,  if  I have  any  where 
^xpreiTed  myfelf  in  a manner  at  all  ungracious 
to  his  feelings,  I am  fure  that  the  fentiments 
which  he  has  uttered  have  fully  authorized  me 
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fo  to  do  *.  He  has  thrown  out  abufe,  and,  what 


* When  a political  writer  embraces  an  opinion  which  is  in- 
jurious to  his  country,  and,  profeffing  to  found  that  opinion 
on  public  official  documents,  in  order  to  give  a fpecioufnefs  to 
his  labours,  difplays  that  kind  of  patient  examination  and  keen 
jrefearch,  which  are  requilitc  to  enable  him  tofele&from  alarge 
mafs  of  papers,  thofe  paflages  which  are  mofi  favourbU , and  to 
reject  thofe  which  are  moji  adverfe  to  his  defign ; it  cannot  well 
be  imputed  to  want  of  deliberation,  or  even  to  excufable  fal- 
libility, if  he  determine  wrong.  Why,  in  die  inftance  befow 
us,  have  fo  many  unconnected  and  incongruous  paflages  been, 
foiccd  together,  whilft  intermediate  ones,  which  are  ten  time* 
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is  more  mffchievous,  ab.ufe  unfupportecl  by  facl, 
not  only  again!!  the  government,  but  again!!  the 
people  of  this  country;  and  few,  l fancy,  have 
perufed  his  work,  without  emotions  either  of 
indignation  or  contempt.  In  what  manner  could 
he  more  plainly  have  defignated  his  enmity  to, 
Britain,  efpecially  at  a moment  like  this,  when 

more  material  to  the  elucidation  of  the  queftion,  have  been 
perverted  from  their  meaning,  or  totally  fupprefled  ? Why  has 
not  a fair  and  candid  inquiry  been  inftituted?  Why  has  not 
the  argument  been  logically  flated,  and  feme  attention  beftow- 
ed  on  the  conftruClion  and  adaptation  of  analogous  parts  ? 
Why  has  it  not  been  reviewed  in  all  its  bearings  and  relations, 
and  thofe  deductions  extracted,  which  are  the  natural  rfefult  ? 
This  is  certainly  the  duty  of  every  author,  the  objeCt  of  vvhofe 
inquiries  is  truth ; and  he  who  willingly  deviates  from  it,  is 
not  only  guilty  of  garbling  and  mifreprejentation,  but  lays  him-* 
felf  open  to  the  charge  of  having  dated  a conclufion,  for 
fome  factious  purpofe,  again!!  his  own  conviction.  Far  be  it 
from  me  to  with  to  preferibe  bounds  to  the  fpirit  of  inveftiga- 
tion  ; and  fo  facred  do  I hold  the  freedom  of  difeufiion,  that, 
of  two  evils,  I would  prefer  a licentious  to  a licenfed  prefs. 
In  this  land  of  rational  liberty  there  is,  howeyer^  a reason- 
able latitude  allowed  by  law.  Every  man,  as  long  as  he  keeps 
within  the  neceflary  rules  of  common  decency,  may  blame  as 
freely  as  he  may  praife,  and,  with  equal  fafety,  tnayfupport 
or  oppofe  the  meafures  of  Government.  Should  it  ever  be 
otherwife,  fliould  private  fentiments  be  ever  liable  to  the  con- 
trol of  the  ftrong  arm  of  executive  power;  it  is  my  firm 
opinion,  that  our  liberties  would  not  long  lurvive  the  re- 
ftraint;  for  it  is  on  the  publicity  and  variety  of  individual 
opinion,  that  general  information,  which  is  one  of  the  great 
bulwarks  of  political  freedom,  chiefly  depends. 
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i he  is  ftruggling  for  her  exiftence,  and  when 
every  well-vvifher  to  her  caufc  is  contributing 
every  aid  in  his  power  to  invigorate  the  arms,  and 
animate  the  hearts  of  her  fons,  than  by  the  pains 
that  he  has  taken  to  obfcurcthofe  documents,  which 
were  publifhed  as  a guide  to  national  opinion, 
and  which,  in  truth,  afford  the  moft  irrefragable 
evidence  of  the  jufiicc  and  neceflity,  on  our  part, 
of  the  prefent  war  ? And  for  what  purpofe  has 
he  done  it  ? To  criminate  England,  and  to  weaken 
her  facred  caufe;  and  to  jufiify  the  perfidy 
and  ufurpation  of  revolutionary  and  atheiftical 
France. 

Even  if  our  caufe  had  been  the  reverfe  of  what 
it  is,  and  weak  as  it  is  now  ffrong,  1 fhould  ftill 
think,  that,  at  fuch  a momentous  crifis  as  the 
prefent,  when  we  are  contending  for  every  blefT- 
ing  of  political  independence,  of  civil  liberty, 
and  of  dornefiic  life,  for  our  religion,  our  laws, 
our  confiitution,  and  our  king,  nay,  for  the 
very  air  which  we  breathe,  and  the  foil  which 
nourifhes  us;  againfi  the  moft  unprincipled,  re- 
lentlefs,  and  perilous  foe,  that  ever  appeared 
againfi;  us  ; no  prudent  or  good  citizen  would 
ffrive  to  weaken  it  fiill  more,  by  the  promulga-? 
tion  of  opiffons,  fuch  as  he  has  fo  pompoufly 
detailed.  I have,  at  leaff  ever  finre  I have 
thought  for  myfelf,  been  in  the  habit  of  regard- 
ing  my  country  as  a kind  of  protestor,  a faithfu.l 
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friend,  an  affectionate  parent,  to  feel  all  her 
wrongs,  to  fhare  all  her  afflictions,  to  mourn 
for  her  Ioffes,  to  rejoice  at  her  fucceffes,  and  to 
participate  in  her  profperity  and  glory.  And  if 
this  clofe  connexion,  in  which  I have  ever  felt 
fo  much  pride  and  fatisfa&ion,  would  never  in- 
duce me  (as  it  certainly  never  would)  to  make 
a facrifice  of  truth  in  her  favour ; yet,  in  a du- 
bious cafe,  I fhould,  from  a natural,  and  I truft 
no  difhonourable  partiality,  be  inclined  to  lean 
to  her  fide ; and,  on  fuch  a queftion  as  the  pre- 
fent,  circumflanced  as  we  now  are,  if  I could 
not  affift  her,  I would  at  leaft  be  tilent. 

One  of  the  accufations  which  I brought  again# 
the  firff  pamphlet  of  our  author,  and  which  I 
alleged  as  my  chief  reafon  for  anwfering  it,  was, 
that  it  had  a mifchievous  purpofe  *,  and  might, 
by  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  illiterate,  be  pro- 
ductive of  bad  confequences : and  he  himfelf  feems 
to  admit,  that  if  it  got  into  circulation  among  ig- 
norant people,  it  might  be  attended  with  <e  inju- 
rious effects What  is  this  but  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  validity  of  my  imputation  ? I faid 
that  it  was  calculated  to  do  mifchief  among  the 
lower  claffes  ; he,  at  lead  by  inference,  grants  that 
it  might.  Thus,  fo  far  from  difproving  the  charge, 

* Reafon  Why,  page  4 in  both  editions. 

•f-  See  additional  leaf  to  the  fecond  edition  of  Why  do  wfc 
go  to  War  ? 
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he  corroborates  it  by  the  additional  teltimony  of  a 
voluntary  confeffion.  He,  however,  endeavours 
to  fhelter  himfelf  from  the  chief  obloquy  of  the  re- 
proach by  faying  <c  that  it  was  never  addreffed  to 
the  lower  orders,”  but ec  fpcaks  rather  to  the  mag- 
nates of  the  realm.”  Now  magnates  * (I  know  not 
why  he  has  not  explained  himfelf  in  Englifh),  in 
its  literal  acceptation,  means  the  Peers  of  the  reah?i, 
to  the  exclulion  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  the 
country  gentlemen,  merchants,  bankers,  manu- 
facturers, &c. : but,  granting  that  an  improper 
term  has  been  felected,  I will  fuppofe,  that  he 
intended  to  include  at  leatl  the  two  firfl.  Yet 
why  he  fhould  imagine  that  his  work  is  fo  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  the  privileged  and  higher  claffes 
of  the  date  is  dill  more  enigmatical.  The  paper, 
the  type,  the  price,  the  language,  is  certainly 
not  above  plebeian  capacity ; and  as  for  the  fen- 
timents,  it  is  only  among  the  lower  claffes,  who 
have  not  the  nice  diferimination  of  men  of  edu- 
cation, or  the  leifure  to  enter  into  critical  in- 
veftigation,  that  there  can  be  any  hope  of  their 
being  received  : and  as  it  is  generally  the  ambition 

* In  Hungary  and  Poland,  where  Latin  is  almofl  a vernacu- 
lar tongue,  this  word,  which  is  not  of  claffica!  authority,  fre- 
quently occurs ; but,  fo  far  from  having  the  general  meaning 
which  our  author  would  give  it,  it  is  not  even  extended  to  the 
Whole  body  of  nobility,  but  only  to  the  fir  It  clafs,  and  t<* 
officers  of  ftate  and  of  the  higheff  public  truth 
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of  an  author  to  give  a currency  to  his  opinions, 
I Ihould  naturally  have  concluded,  if  he  had 
not  told  us  the  contrary,  that  it  was  chiefly  de- 
ligned  for  them.  Perhaps,  however,  he  left  a 
politive  injunction  with  his  bookfeller,  that  if  a 
lhabby-looking  fellow,  with  a ragged  coat,  came 
to  afk  for  his  pamphlet,  on  no  account  to  let 
him  have  it,  for  him  it  might  corrupt ; but  if  a 
well-dreffed  gentleman,  or  a fafhionable  lady, 
made  the  fame  application,  to  recommend  it  by 
all  means,  and  get  off  as  many  copies  as  pof- 
fible  ; for  them  it  muft  edify  and  inform. 

Our  author  has,  at  length,  publifhed  his  pro- 
mifed  iC  Reply  but  if  he  experts  a diffufe  re- 
joinder from  me,  he  will  be  difappointed ; for 
although  it  would  not  coft  me  much  time  or 
pains  to  produce  one,  yet,  trifling  as  they  would 
be,  it  would  be  a wanton  prodigality  and  mif- 
application  of  both,  which  I am  not  difpofed  to 
make.  In  his  original  work,  I anfwered,  and  I 
think,  difproved  every  pofition  which  he  advanced, 
as  far  as  concerned  the  publie,  and  myfelf  as  a part 
of  that  public.  As  for  any  altercation,  merely 
for  the  fake  of  difplaying  the  powers  of  abufe, 
that  is  totally  foreign  from  my  purpofe : it  can- 
not be  very  interefling  to  the  generality  of 
readers,  nor  fhall  I condefcend  to  enter  into  it. 
I will,  on  that  fcore,  cheerfully  allow  to  my 
^ntagonifl  all  the  merit  which  can  poffibly  attach 
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to  that  kind  of  fuperiority.  With  regard  to  his 
prefent  publication,  to  many  parts,  what  I have 
already  faid  is  a fufficicnt  anfwer:  in  other  parts, 
he  has  faved  me  fome  trouble  by  confuting  him- 
felf:  on  others  again,  which  are  more  myfte- 
rioufly  wrapped  up,  but  not  nearer  the  truth,  it 
will  be  neceffary  to  offer  a few  obfervations. 

It  is  very  evident,  from  the  pettifh  manner 
in  which  he  fets  out  in  his  cc  Reply,”  that  he  is 
excefiively  out  of  humour  with  me,  becaufe  I 
lifted,  expofed,  and  refuted,  his  original  work. 
Had  I advocated  the  caufe  of  France,  inftead 
of  being  a hireling  (which,  according  to  his  in- 
terpretation of  the  epithet,  muff  mean  a friend 
to  my  country),  I fhould,  no  doubt,  have  been 
a well-bred  gentleman,  a polifhed  fcholar,  an 
acute  politician,  the  aflertor  of  truth,  and  the 
champion  of  liberty ; but,  as  I am  not  very 
anxious  about  this  gentleman’s  praife  or  cenfure, 
I would  rather  remain  as  I am. 

In  his  encounter  with  two  opponents  (rather 
a rafh  ftep  for  him  to  take),  I have  the  honour  (if 
fuch  it  can  be  accounted)  of  chiefly  attracting 
his  notice,  and  at  me,  he  levels  both  his  fmall 
arms  and  heavy  artillery;  but,  although  he  keeps 
up  a conftant  fire,  he  expends  his  ammunition 
to  no  purpofe  ; for  from  a want  of  weight  in  the 
one,  and  of  expedition  in  the  other,  he  uniformly 
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miffes  his  aim.  Really,  if  every  friend  to  Britain 
were  to  fight  for  her  caufe,  as  miferably  as  he 
argues  againjt  it,  we  fhould  be  in  a deplorable 
ftate  indeed. 

A very  curfory  review  of  his  cc  Reply,”  will, 
I think,  be  fufficient  to  filence  him ; or,  if  he 
think  proper  to  fay  any  thing  further,  unlefs  he 
fhew  more  ingenuity  or  more  fenfe,  I will  pro- 
mife  not  to  moled:  his  future  repofe.  He  ma- 
nages Jiis  new  work  in  a manner  which,  if  we  had 
not  feen  a fpecimen  of  his  method  and  perfpi- 
cuity  in  his  firfl  pamphlet,  I might  be  induced 
to  call  firangt : for  he  not  only  goes  backwards 
and  forwards  with  pages , as  he  does  in  his  ori- 
ginal work  with  dates , totally  regardlefs  of  ar- 
rangement or  time,  but,  having  garbled  the 
Correfpondence  to  anfwer  his  purpofe  in  his  firft 
performance,  he  now  garbles  my  anfwer  with 
the  fame  defign;  and  not  only  paffes  over,  with- 
out notice,  thofe  parts  which  are  firon'geft 
againft  him,  but,  over  and  over  again,  ventures 
to  mark  with  inverted  commas  as  my  words , 
what  is  partly  his  own  fabrication,  and  in  lan- 
guage fuch  as  I fhould  feel  difgraced  at  having 
written. 

\ 

After  giving  me,  by  way  of  proving  that  he  is 
a gentleman,  a volley  of  abufe,  he  reproaches 
me*  with  haying  taken  “ above  two  months” 
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to  produce  my  pamphlet,  and,  to  eftablifh  the 
veracity  of  his  affertion,  pretends  to  have  forgot- 
ten the  date  at  which  his  own  iffued  from  the 
prefs.  This  is  really  a convenient  kind  of  me- 
' mory,  and  opportunely  enough  called  to  his  aid. 
But  no  wonder  he  is  an  enemy  to  dates.  Now, 
whether  1 took  two  months , or  two  days  (which 
laft,  by  the  by,  I can  affine  him  is  very  near  the 
mark),  to  write  my  anfwer,  it  is  fo  very  immate- 
rial to  the  argument,  that  I fhall  not  employ  two 
minutes  to  convince  him  one  way  or  the  other. 

Our  author  proceeds  to  what  he  aptly  terms 

the  wearifome  tafk  of  going  over  once  more 
the  different  charges  V'  If  he  find  it  wearifome , 
his  readers,  I fear,  will  not  find  it  lefs  fo;  and 
as  I can  difeover  little  or  no  novelty  in  his  opi- 
nions, I fhall  not  weary  my  [elf  by  the  repetition 
of  fo  dull  a purfuit.  In  two  or  three  paffages, 
however,  he  afferts  that  I have  miflated  fadts, 
which  is  fo  grievous  an  offence,  that  I muff,  in 
my  own  vindication,  notice  them,  and  unmafk 
the  very  handfome  mode  which  has  been  adopted 
of  fubftan, bating  the  charge. 

Alluding  to  the  demand  which  was  made  by 
France  to  difmifs  the  French  emigrants,  he  fays 
that  I affert,  <c  it  was  repeatedly  urged  by  the 
French,  and  as  repeatedly  rejected  by  us'f'." 


* Page  8. 
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So  far  he  is  correct ; but,  continues  he,  by  way 
of  invalidating  my  atTertion,  £C  it  feems  to  have 
been  but  once  officially  and  formally  urged,”  in- 
finuating  that  I had  employed  thofe  terms.  Now 
I fay  nothing  about  officially  and  formally,  I 
merely  fay  repeatedly  urged  and  repeatedly  rejected, 
which  certainly  was  the  cafe.  1 will,  however, 
go  farther  than  is  neceffiary  for  my  own  juftifica- 
tion,  and,  if  our  author  will  take  the  trouble  of 
referring  to  numbers  7 and  12  of  the  Official 
Correfpondence,  he  will  find  that  it  was  more 
than  once  even  officially  and  formally  urged. 

The  next  point  our  author  attacks  is  the  dif- 
cuffions  which  took  place  relative  to  the  liberty 
of  the  prefs.  He  fays  ce  it  is  fiated  that’’  (mark- 
ing what,  follows  as  a quotation)  “ the  French 
government  repeatedly  urged,  that  the  laws  and 
confiitution  of  this  country  fhould  be  changed 
relative  to  the  liberty  of  the  prefs  * >'  but,  not 
informing  us  whence  the  quotation  is  extracted, 
we  are  left  in  the  dark.  To  prove,  however, 
his  own  confifiency,  and  that  it  was  not  urged 
more  than  once,  he  tells  us,  in  the  following  page, 
that  it  was  urged  a fecond  and  a third  time.  He 
omits  noticing  the  complaints  of  Andreoffi, 
which  are  th c fourth  infiance  that  I mention. 

J3ut  though  he  fuppreffes  what  Andrcoili  a4J 

* Page  13. 
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vanced  relative  to  the  freedom  of  the  prefs,  be 
admits  that  the  French  Ambaffador  did  find  fault 
with  “ the  fpeeches  of  fome  leading  Members  of 
Parliament.”  This,  however,  our  author,  actuated, 
nodoubt,  by  a jufl  refpedl  for  the  Britifh  conflitu- 
tion,  coniiders as  no“  very  unreafonable requeft*”; 
lb  that,  the  grand  privilege  of  freedom  of  debate, 
which  the  Speaker,  in  the  name  of  the  Commons 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  at  the  opening  of  every 
new  Parliament,  demands  of  the  King  in  perfon , 
and  which  no  King  of  England,  I hope,  will 
ever  venture  to  refufe,  our  author  would  have 
controlled  by  the  frivolous  complaints  of  a 
Trench  AmbaJJador  ■'{•*. 

He  next  accufes  me  of  /linking  from  his  re- 
examination It  was,  no  doubt,  very  prudent 

* Page  i£. 

f An  application  of  this  kind  was  as  ridiculous  as  it  was 
impertinent.  By  the  nature  of  our  conftitution,  the  proceed- 
ings of  Parliament  are  publiflied  to  the  world,  and,  fo  far 
from  bearing  the  conftruftion  of  an  aft  of  Government,  the 
fentiments  which  are  there  delivered,  are  as  frequently  in  op- 
pofition  to  it,  as  in  its  favour.  At  all  events,  they  can  be  no 
more  fubjeft  to  reprehenfion,  without  the  walls  of  theHoufe, 
than  the  difeuflions  which  take  place  in  the  Privy  Council 
would  be,  flioukl  any  perfon  prefent  reveal  them.  Nothing, 
in  faft,  can  be  considered  as  an  aft  of  Government,  but  whaf 
pafles  through  the  ufual  organ  of  communication,  or  -is  au- 
thenticated by  thofe  forms  which  cuftom  or  the  contlitution 
preferibes. 

X Page  20. 
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in  him  to  mfert  it,  to  fwell  out  his  pamphlet ; 
but,  after  I had  refuted  every  argument  which  it 
contains,  why  would  he  have  me  tire  out  and 
difgufl:  my  readers  by  a recapitulation  of  his  ab- 
furdities  ? 

A little  farther  on,  he  returns  to  his  favourite 
fubjeCt  the  prefs.  He  fays,  “ He’’  (calling  him 
our  enemy , although  he  was  then  our friend,  at  lead 
oux.frptended  friend ) iC  folicits  us,  fince  we  have 
ceafed  hofiilities  with  the  fvvord,  to  ceafe  hofiili- 
ties  with  the  tongue  and  with  the  pen  ; but  we 
refufe  to  keep  our  abufe  even  within  hounds. 
And  tell  him  (quoting  the  Rcafon  Why),  he 
may  go  to  law.”  Now  although  I never  faid  that 
we  anfwered  him  in  thofe  identical  words,  or  in 
that  coarfe  and  abrupt  manner,  yet  we  certainly 
told  him  fomething  to  that  efFcCt.  And  what 
other  method  would  our  author  have  had  us  pur- 
fue  ? Would  he  have  put  a Britifh  fubjefi,  for 
fuch  a fault,  out  of  the  protection  of  the  law  ? 
Would  he  have  had  a Briti/h  fubjefl,  in  defiance 
of  the  law,  facrificed  to  the  fplenetic  rage  or 
arrogant  pretentions  of  a Corficcin  ufurper ? 
Would  he  have  had  a Britijh  fuljefl  dragged 
from  his  bed  in  the  dead  of  night,  and  delivered 
up,  gagged  and  bound,  to  the  Baris  police?  Bet- 
ter at  once  re-ettablith  the  Star-chamber,  with 
all  its  terrific  proceedings,  in  this  country ! 
Really  this  friend  to  the  freedom  of  the  prefs 
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ftnd  the  liberties  of  the  people  maintains  hfc 
character  with  a fulpicious  avvkwardnefs. 

Our  author  now  proceeds  by  giving  us  fome 
very  curious  information.  He  fays,  £(  As  to  the 
commiffaries,  we  kick  them  out  of  the  country/’ 
“ We  further  tell  him”  (meaning  our  enemy , or 
our  friend , or  M.  Otto,  or  M.  Talleyrand,  or 
Andreoffi,  for  he  does  not  tell  us  which),  “ You 
have  had  the  impudence  to  publifh  an  imperti- 
nent and  daring  manifello,  an  injurious  libel,  in 
the  Hamburgh  Gazette.” — “ He  replies,  I beg 
pardon,  it  is  really  a miftake ; it  was  not  with 
my  confent,  with  my  knowledge.  We  tell  him 
he  lies  *,  and  attempt  to  knock  him  down.  We 
fay  again,  you  have  had  the  infolence  to  declare 
we  cannot  fight  you  tingle- handed.  Audacious 
boafter!  we  will  put  it  totheteft,  is  our  reply 
Now  where  our  author  obtained  this  very  curious 
intelligence,  I own  [ am  quite  at  a lofs  to  con- 
ceive ; and  if  he  had  not  informed  us,  that  it 
paffed  between  the  reprefentatives  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  France,  I fhould  really  have  imagined, 
that  it  was  fome  dialogue  which  had  been  over- 

* It  is  b,ut  fair  to  obferve,  that  our  author  does  allow  in  a 
-note,  that  this  particular  phrafe  of  “ he  lies”  was  not  ufed, 
but  that  fomething  ta?itamount  palled  ; fo  that  we  are  given  to 
underftand,  that  it  is  only  to  be  confidered  as  bis  own 
elegant  mode  of  expreffing  fome  particular  idea. 

+ Page  17. 
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heard  on  a boxing  ftage  between  two  bottle-, 
holders,  preparatory  to  the  grand  match.  But  this, 

I fuppofe,  is  one  of  the  parts  of  his  prefent  work, 
which  is  peculiarly  recommended  to  the  attention 
of  the  magnates , and  which  fublimely  foars  above 
the  comprehenfion  of  the  vulgar. 

RefpeCting  Malta,  after  a few  general  obferva- 
tions,  he  fays,  ((  I will  not  fatigue  the  reader  by 
too  minutely  following  the  author  of  the  Reafon 
Why  Fearing  to  follow  me  through  my  ana- 
lyfis  of  this  important  branch  of  the  queftion,  he 
wifely  evades  the  conteft.  But  he  does  well, 
feeling  himfelf  already  completely  foiled.  He 
grants,  however,  a few  lines  farther  on,  that 
the  other  claufes  are  obligatory  as  well  as  the  pro- 
vifional  one;  but,  in  the  fix  following  pages,  as 
if  he  had  defigned  to  cancel  his  admiffion,  but  had 
forgotten  to  fcratch  it  out,  he  attempts  to  fritter 
it  away  into  a nonentity. 

The  next  part  of  our  author’s  <c  Reply,” 
which  I fhall  notice,  is  page  33,  in  which  he 
exemplifies  a fignal  inflance  of  his  candour  and 
fairnefs  ; for  he  not  only  quotes  my  pamphlet  in- 
correctly, but  hecautioufiyfupprefifes  thofe  words 
of  the  official  document  to  which  I expreffly  allude, 
and  on  which  he  mu  ft  be  confcious  that  I found 
my  evidence.  He  fays,  that  I boaft  that  Talley* 


* Page  a6, 
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rand  differed  from  him  in  opinion,  and  that  he 
(Talleyrand)  <c  allowed  wc  had  a juffffiable 
pretext  for  the  retention  of  Malta  up  to  January 
1803.”  But,  adds  our  author,  purfuing  his  at- 
tack, let  us  fee  what  Lord  Whitworth  fays  in 
the  very  letter  referred  to  by  this  writer  (Offi- 
cial Correfpondence,  Number  35).”  He  then 
makes  an  extract  from  the  letter  in  thele  iden- 
tical words  : “ Talleyrand,  with  great folemnity, 

required  to  be  informed,  and  that  by  the  ex - 
prefs  orders  of  the  Fir  it  Conful,  what  were  his 
Majefty's  intentions  with  regard  to  the  evacua- 
tion of  Malta,  that  the  guarantees  were  now 
ready  to  come  forward,  except  Ruffia,  without 
whom  the  guaranty  would  be  equally  complete, 
and  that  confequently  Great  Britain  would  have 
no  pretext  for  keeping  longer  poffejfiond — Thepaf- 
fage,  however,  in  the  Correfpondence,  which 
may  he  eafily  afeertained  by  a reference  to  it, 
hands,  in  reality , thus  : “ M.  Talleyrand,  with 

great  folemnity,  required  of  me  to  inform  him, 
and  this  by  the  exprefs  order  of  the  Firft  Conful, 
what  were  his  Majefty’s  intentions  with  regard 
to  the  evacuation  of  Malta.”  (Here  follow  fix 
or  feven  lines  which  are  irrelevant  to  the  point  I 
am  arguing.)  “ He  faid,  that  another  Grand 
Matter  would  now  very  foon  be  elected ; that 
ah  the  powers  of  Europe  invited  fo  to  do,  with 
the  exception  of  Ruffia,  whofe  difficulties  it  was 
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eafy  to  remove,  and  without  whom  the  guaran- 
ty would  be  equally  complete,  w,ere  ready  to 
come  forward;  and  that,  confequently,  the  term, 
would  very  foon  arrive,  when  Great  Britain 
could  have  no  pretext  for  keeping  longer  poilef- 
llon.”  On  comparing  thefe  two  extracts,  al- 
though, at  firft  view,  they  appear  pretty  iimi- 
]ar,  on  a critical  examination  of  them  we  dis- 
cover leveral  effential  differences.  Our  author, 
it  muft  be  obferved,  in  his  falfified  copy,  has 
omitted  feveral  words  of  material  import.  He 
has  omitted  altogether  that  another  Grand 
M after  would  now  very  foon  be  el e fled,  which 
proves  that  he  was  not  already  elected.  He 
has  mutilated  the  following  paffage : “ that 

all  the  powers  of  Europe  invited  fo  to  do,  with 
the  exception  of  Ruffia,  vvhofe  difficulties  it  was 
eafy  to  remove,  &c.  were  ready  to  come  forward.1' 
He  has  here  even  fabricated  the  word  now,  which 
is  not  to  be  found  in  the  original ; and,  in  the  lath 
part,  “ that  confequently  the  term  would  very 
foon  arrive  when  Great  Britain,  &c.”  he  has  again 
omitted  the  words  very  foon.  Now,  certainly, 
when  a man  tells  me,  that,  very  fom,  I fhall  no 
longer  have  a pretext  for  doing  fo  and  fo,  he  ad- 
mits that  I have  one  now ; and,  if  we  had  a pre«» 
text,  we  certainly  had  a right  to  avail  ourfelves 
of  it,  confequently  it  was  a juftifable  pretext.  I 
did  not  mention  juflifiable  as  an  epithet  which 
Talleyrand  had  annexed,  but  as  a conclulion  of 
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my  own  ; and,  by  a reference  (o  my  pamphlet*, 
it  will  be  feen,  that  when  I firft  ftate  the  que£ 
tion,  1 merely  fay  a pretext.  As  for  my  affert- 
ing,  that  Talleyrand  allowed  that  it  would  foon 
be  removed,  I did  not  quote  thefe  as  the  words 
of  the  French  minifier.  I merely  put  the  fub- 
ilance  of  his  opinion  in  my  own  language  ; and 
what  wide  difiinddion  there  can  be  between  the 
phrafes,  “ the  term  would  very  foon  arrive,  when 
Great  Britain  could  have  no  pretext  for  keeping 
longer  polfeffion,”  and  that,  “ we  had  a pretext 
which  would  be  fpeedily  removed,”  I muft  leave 
to  the  diferiminating  perfpicuity  of  our  author 
to  elucidate.  The  charge  of  mifreprefentation, 
therefore,  in  this  inftance  (as  I fhall  foon  prove 
to  be  the  cafe  in  every  other),  only  recoils  upon 
himfelf. 

lie  fays  (page  35),  he  will  not  t£*  go  deeper 
into  the  difpute  about  the  Maltefe  inhabitants 
and,  in  this  inftance,  1 give  him  credit  for  the 
foundnefs  of  his  judgment,  for  he  is  already  evi- 
dently beyond  his  depth. 

In  the  next  paragraph  he  notices,  that  Buona- 
parte did  not  vvifh  to  conceal  his  defigns  againft 
Fgypt ; that  he  even  told  Lord  Whitworth  ; and, 
adds  our  author,  gifted  no  doubt  with  the  unerring 
fpirit  of  prophecy,  “ he  told  him  true”  “ that  fooner 
or  later  he  would  be  in  pofTefTion  of  that  coun- 


* page  41  in  the  firft  edition,  p.  47  in  the  fecond. 
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try*?’  This  is,  no  doubt,  rather  r bold  afler^- 
iion;  and,  recollecting  himfelf,  page  39,  lie 
prudently  poftpones  the  fulfilment  of  his  pro- 
phecy to  the  diftance  of  half  a century.  But 
whether  as  a prophet,  a logician,  or  an  hiftorian, 
he  is  continually  entangling  himfelf  in  feme  frefh 
abfurdity  ; and,  in  endeavouring  to  get  out  of 
one  dilemma,  he  frequently  falls  into  another. 
Thus,  in  the  affertion  juft  quoted,  in  avoiding 
contradidtion  by  placing  the  accomplifhment  of 
his  prophecy  at  fo  remote  a period,  he  evidently 
forgets  that  he  was  all  along  talking  of  Buo- 
naparte, who,  being  born  in  the  year  1769,  in 
1853  (fhould  he  be  fo  long  preferved  for  thecurfc 
of  mankind),  will  be  in  the  83th  year  of  his  age. 

Our  author,  purfuing  the  fame  mode  of  argu- 
mentation in  his  fecond,  as  in  his  firft  publica- 
tion, ejaculates  every  now  and  then,  “ Is  this, 
then,  a caufe  of  war  ?”  or  words  to  that  effect* 
On  this  manner  of  interrogation,  I muft  beg  leave 
to  offer  a few  comments. 

In  the  fyfteniatic  plan  of  aggreflion  which 
France  unremittingly  purfued,  although,  rather 
than  recommence  hoftilities,  our  government  was 
for  a long  time  difpofed  to  make  conftderable 
facrifices ; yet,  perceiving  at  laft  that  non -re  - 
ftftance  in  them,  inftead  of  foftening  and  con- 
ciliating, only  generated  additional  intuit  and  en- 

* Pagc  36* 
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croachment  on  the  part  of  France,  they  found  it 
necetTary  (would  that  they  had  difcovered  their 
error  earlier  !)  to  check  this  haughty  and  over- 
bearing difpotition ; and,  although  the  point  at 
which  they  chofe  to  make  a Hand,  may  fairly  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  prominent  caufes  of  the 
war,  that  is  not  to  fay,  that  it  was  the  only  one. 
A tree,  by  a tingle  tlroke  from  an  axe,  may  not 
receive  much  injury,  but  the  blow  frequently  re- 
peated, at  lati  hews  it  to  the  ground  ; and  al- 
though the  final  Stroke  be  the  immediate  occation 
of  its  fall,  the  others,  it  mutt  be  allowed,  have 
been  of  fame  confecjuence,  and  cannot  be  con- 
lidered  as  entirely  innocent  of  its  fate. 

Our  author  fays,  he  <e  pleads  for  peace,  for 
the  repofe  of  mankind  *;*'  as  if  I were  the  enemy 
of  fuch  inestimable  bletiings.  Under  many  cir- 
cumftances,  I fhould  alfo  plead  for  them,  and 
fhall  be  among  the  firft  to  hail  them,  the  mo- 
ment they  can  be  obtained  with  honour,  and  en- 
joyed with  fafety.  But  what  kind  of  peace  or  re- 
pofe can  be  hoped  from  the  tyrant  of  France  ? As 
well  might  a trembling  wretch  in  the  fangs  of  a 
hungry  tiger  hope  for  mercy. 

1 now  come  to  the  ultimatum,  at  which  I am 
Sincerely  glad  to  arrive,  for  T grow  weary  of  the 
controverfy.  Our  author  terms  it  an  imperious 
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ultimatum.  I,  he  fays,  regard  it  <!as  a very 
mild  one  I certainly  do.  fie  ought,  how- 
ever, in  fairnefs,  to  have  quoted  me  out,  and 
to  have  annexed  to  the  term  my  qualification 
of  it,  <c  confidering  what  had  palled.”  I hill  re- 
tain my  opinion ; but  as  my  chief  reafons  (or 
retaining  it  are  hated  in  my  original  work,  it 
would  be  fuperfluous  to  repeat  them  here. 

I again  catch  our  author  (page  42)  at  his  old 
practices.  In  this  inhance,  however,  he  goes  a 
little  farther  than  ufual,  for  he  not  only  mifquotes, 
but  makes  me  utter  abfolute  nonfenfe.  We,  he 
avers,  fay  to  France  (what  follows  is  marked  all 
the  way  through  with  inverted  commas,  as  my 
words,  and  at  the  conclulion  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  page  51  of  the  Reafon  Why  •f-),  “ You 
fee  it  is  impracticable  to  fulfil  our  agreement  re- 
lative to  the  ceffion  of  Malta ; you  infult  us, 
and  we  perceive  plainly,  mean  to  quarrel  with 
us  : we  fee  your  intentions,  and,  in  order  to 
eafe  our  minds  refpecting  your  future  dehgns 
upon  Egypt,  we  propofe  that  you  fliould  let  us 
have  perpetual  poffeflion  of  Malta  and,  a few 
lines  lower  down,  marking  alfo  with  inverted 
commas,  and  referring  to  page  52  of  my  pam- 
phlet, he  accufes  me  of  writing  fuch  trafh  as  this  : 

* Page  41. 

•j-  Page  51  of  the  firft  edition,  is  page  59  of  the  fecond. 
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“ W e will  fay,  the  King  of  Etruria  is  the  King  of 
Etruria,  and  the  Italian  and  Ligurian  republics 
are  Italian  and  Ligurian  republics Now,  if,  on 
confultingmy  original  pamphlet,  from  which  thele 
paffages  are  profeffed  to  have  been  literally  copied 
(for  inverted  commas  can  mean  nothing  elfe),  the 
reader  finds  not  the  language  of  the  firtt  quota- 
tion, nor  the  vulgar  tautology  of  the  fecond, 
what  will  be  his  opinion  of  this  Gentleman  f 
Our  author  is  not,  however,  fufficiently  fatif- 
fied  with  this  proof  of  his  gentlemanly  liberality  ; 
but,  in  the  very  next  page,  has  recourfe  to  the 
fame  genteel  practices.  He  notices  * my  affertion, 
that  refpe&ing  the  fatisfaHion  and  counterpoise 
lor  the  acquiiitions  of  France,  Talleyrand,  even 
in  difcuffing  this  very  point,  admitted  our  claim 
This  opinion  of  mine  is  founded  on  Lord  Whit- 
worth's letter,  marked  No.  53  in  the  Official  Cor- 
respondence. Now  what  is  the  ingenious  fubter- 
fuge  which  our  author  has  devifed  to  prove  the 
contrary  ? Why,  despairing  of  fuccefs,  even  mo- 
mentary fuccefs,  in  any  other  way,  he  produces 
a long  extra£l  from  the  very  letter  in  queflion, 
but  purpofely  omits  the  part  to  which  I refer , as  if 
it  had  been  fomething  of  my  own  invention.  In 
this  very  identical  letter  (No.  53  of  the  Official, 
Correfpondence),  Lord  Whitworth  fays,  and  thefe 

* Reply,  page  43. 

f Page  52,  Realbn  Why, f firtt  edit.  p.  6o,  fecond, 
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are  the  words  on  which  I plainly  ground  my  judg- 
ment, “ that  if  the  French  Government  exercifed 
a right  of  extending  its  influence  and  territory, 
in  violation  of  the  l'pirit  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens, 
Great  Britain  had,  if  fhe  chofe  to  avail  herfelf  of 
it,  an  undoubted  right  to  feek  a eounterpoife. 
He  (Talleyrand)  did  not  feem  inclined  to  difpute 
this  polition,  but  rather  to  admit  that  fuch  a right 
did  exift,  and  might  be  claimed  in  conlequenee 
of  the  acquifitions  which  had  been  made  by 
France.” 

Lord  Hawkefbury,  in  his  anfwer  to  Lord 
Whitworth,  on  the  fubje6t  of  this  important 
letter,  begins  by  faying,  ee  His  Majefty  has  ob- 
ferved,  with  great  fatisfadlion,  the  admiflion  by 
the  French  Government  of  the  jultice  of  his 
claim  to  fome  compenfation  inconfequence  of  the 
increafed  power  and  influence  of  France,  flnce 
the  period  of  the  concluflon  of  the  definitive 
treaty  But  our  author,  who,  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  a very  long  extract,  profefies  to  give 
<£  the  main  purport”  of  this  official  document, 
and  who  malicioufly  quotes  to  throw  a difcredit 
on  my  opinion,  cautioufly  excludes  the  very  paf- 
fage  to  which  I advert.  Really,  the  method  of 
arguing  which  our  author  adopts  is  fo  fopliif- 
ticated,  fo  unphilofophical,  fo  unlike  a fcholar, 

* Correfpondence,  No.  56. 
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and  fo  unlike  a gentleman,  that  it  is  a difgufi- 
ing  talk  to  be  obliged  to  purfue  him,  and  to 
expole  fo  many  grofs  examples  of  intentional  mif- 
reprejentation. 

In  his  original  work,  our  author  has  atked, 
“ Have  we  not  lighted  a firebrand,  and  hurled 
it  on  the  continent,  to  confume  it  with  inex- 
haufiible  flame  ? Are,  we  not  the  wettern  and 
tempeftuous  blafi,  to  drive  and  urge  that  flame 
to  the  deftrudHon  of  the  neighbouring  fiates*?” 
Having  given  this  fpecimen  of  the  nature  and 
meafare  of  his  veneration  and  affedtion  for  the 
Britilh  character,  he  has,  in  his  prefent  work, 
the  condej'cenjlon  to  allow  “ that  the  expreflion 
may  he  firong,”  even  “ too  firong  yet, 
fafcinatcd  by  the  dazzling  fublimity  of  the 
paflage,  he  hankers  after  it  through  two  or  three 
pages,  and,  at  lafl,  by  attempting  to  prove  its 
appofitenefs,  he  allows  it  to  retain  its  primitive 
force,  and  completely  does  away  all  the  merit  of 
his  conceflion. 

When  our  author  accufes  us  of  being  guilty  of 
the  misfortunes  of  Holland  and  Switzerland  J,  he 
furely  forgets  that  he  had  before  ||  been  endea- 
vouring to  prove  our  impotence,  and  the  folly 
•of  our  efforts  to  refcue  Europe  from  her  fate, 

:d.i  npdidfa  ti/nbrniitoj 

* Why  do  we  go  to  War  ? i ft  edition,  page  24. 
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f(  that  Europe  which  Buonaparte  had  conquered, 
that  world  that  was  his  own  or  does  he  ima- 
gine, that  every  perfon  who  reads  him  is  to  be 
fo  completely  dimmed,  both  in  light  and  recol- 
Icdtion,  by  the  blaze  of  his  genius,  that  he  will 
efcape  detection  ? But  he  not  only  makes  us  ac- 
countable for  the  fortunes  of  Holland  and  Swit- 
zerland, but  Italy,  Naples,  and  Hanover,  are 
gratuitouVy  thrown  into  thefcale-f'.  He  further 
oblerves,  that  thefe  hates  might  lay  to  us,  “Thdfe 
troops  deftined  for  Louiliana  and  the  Welt,  you 
have  driven  eaftward  upon  us,  while  you,  rolled 
up  like  the  hedge-hog  in  liationary  defence, 
your  navy  pointing  like  fpines  in  every  direction, 
remain  fecure  and  unavailable.”  On  this  inge- 
nious paVage,  I fhall  make  two  or  three  remarks. 
In  the  firft  place,  we  are  reprefented  as  the  dri- 
vers of  the  French  troops,  which  has  not  hap- 
pened yet,  but  which  is  very  likely  to  happen, 
fhould  they  come  within  our  reach.  In  the 
fecond  place,  we  are  compared  to  a hedge-hog 
(no  very  flattering  comparifon),  and  our  defence 
• is  faid  to  be  Jiatioyiary , which,  as  we  are  conti- 
nually attacking  the  French  coaft,  is  inaccu- 
rately • Hated.  As  to  the  third  point,  that  we 
remain  fecure  and  unavailable,  although  our 
author  contradidis  the  aVertion  frequently  in  the 

* Reply,  page  zi. 
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courfe  of  his  pamphlet,  yet  in  this  inftance  he 
is  perhaps  corredh 

As  to  our  interference  in  the  affairs  of  Swit- 
zerland, he  fignificantly  afks  <e  was  this  no 
breaking  of  treaty,  or  attempt  fo  to  do*?”  Indif- 
putably  not ! Switzerland  was  an  independent 
country,  which  had  been  formally  acknowledged 
as  fuch  by  France  and  the  other  great  continen- 
tal powers,  and,  finding  itfelf  threatened  with 
a foreign  yoke,  had  a right  to  apply  for  our  good 
offices,  which  we  had  a right  to  grant ; arid  had 
we  lucceeded  in  our  views,  fo  far  from  breaking 
our  treaty , we  fhould  only  have  prevented  the 
French  from  breaking  theirs . 

As  for  the  phrafe  of  every  one  has  read  the 
Correfnondence,  with  which  our  author  finds 
fault,  every  liberal-minded  man  will  underhand 
it  as  a common  mode  of  expreffion,  when  a 
publication  has  been  generally  read.  I certainly 
did  not  mean,  that  every  individual  human  being  in 
the  Britijh  empire  had  performed  that  talk,  and  I 
willingly  admit,  that  our  author  is  critically 
exadt,  when  he  politely  fays,  “ Every  one  has 
not  read  the  Correfpondence  'j~.”  This  is  the  only 
victory  which  he  has  gained,  and  a moft  glorious 
and  important  one  it  is.  I muft,  however,  beg 
leave  to  redtify  a flight  error  into  which  he  has 
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inadvertently  fallen,  a few  lines  farther  on.  He 
charges  me  with  having  written  fixty-four  pages 
to  unravel  the  Correfpondence  *.  Now  he  really 
totally  mifiakes  the  matter.  I did  not  write  my 
fixty-four  pages  to  unravel  the  Correfpondence, 
but  to  unravel  his  comments  upon  it,  to  detedl 
his  artifices,  and  to  expofe  his  mifreprefenta- 
tions. 

Our  author  (page  53)  inquires,  “ And  does 
the  writer  (meaning  me)  imagine  that  the  unanh 
mity  difplayed  in  the  willing  preparation  for  de- 
fence againft  invafion,  is  a proof  of  unanimity 
as  to  the  policy  and  neceffity  of  the  war?”  I 
anfwer,  I certainly  do.  If,  for  example,  the 
Government,  in  the  judgment  of  the  people, 
had  a&ed  wrong,  and  had  criminally  involved 
the  country  in  an  unjuft  and  unneceflary  war, 
a backwardnefs  to  efpoufe  their  caufe  would  have 
been  difcovered  by  the  people,  which  would 
have  embarraffed  all  their  movements,  and  have 
forced  them  to  a reafonable  concefiion.  If, 
however,  the  enemy,  having  contemptuoufly  re- 
medied that  concefiion,  fiill  threatened  invafion 
and  extermination,  a different  quefiion  would 
immediately  have  arifen.  The  aggrieved  would 
then  have  become  the  aggreflor,  inafmuch  as 
the  punifhment  would  have  exceeded  the  of- 

* The  edition  of  the  Reafon  Why  contained  64  pages- 
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fence,  and  the  people,  rather  than  be  fubdued, 
would  undoubtedly  have  armed  in  their  defence. 
But  our  prefent  cafe  is  widely  different,  nor  has 
any  fuch  doubt  or  hefitation  been  manifefied. 
On  the  contrary,  the  'people,  long  before  the 
war  took  place,  forefaw  the  probability  of  fuch 
an  event,  and,  the  moment  the  caufes  of  it  were 
explained  to  them,  perceiving  that  it  was  necef- 
fary  to  their  falvation,  they  voluntarily  and  in- 
flantaneoufly  decided  how  to  act.  They  were 
unanimous  from  the  outfet,  and  their  zeal  has 
been  augmented,  and  their  opinion  corroborated, 
by  reflection.  The  extreme  cafe  which  our 
author  cites,  and  the  nice  diftinCtion  which  he 
deduces,  are  therefore  worth  nothing. 

Towards  the  conclufion  of  his  <(  Reply,”  he 
apparently  applauds*  as  profligate  a fentiment 
as  was  ever  uttered  by  man,  and  which,  if  no 
other  accufation  could  be  alleged  againft  Buona- 
parte, would  damp  him  a villain.  This  arch 
ufurper  did  certainly  propofeto  Lord  Whitworth, 
that  the  army  of  France  fhould  be  united  to  the 
navy  of  Britain,  that  thefc  two  powerful  dates 
might  be  able  to  c(  govern  the  world,”  and  to 
divide  the  fpoils  between  them 'I'.  Docs  then 
the  great nefs  of  the  theft  exonerate  or  exculpate 
the  thief?  It  would  have  been  a partnerfhip,  no 
doubt,  confonant  with  the  rapacious  and  perfi- 

f Correfpondence,  No.  3&. 
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dious  vietvs  of  the  French  cabinet,  but  fuch  as 
could  only  awaken  the  indignant  fcorn  of  thofe 
who  are  adtuated  by  the  principles  of  Britifh 
juftice  ; and  had  we  been  capable  of  forming 
fuch  a connexion,  I have  no  hefitation  in  fay- 
ing, that  we  fhould  have  deferved  to  perifh. 

A little  lower  down,  he  furnifhes  us  with  a 
fpecimen  of  the  fertility  of  his  imagination,  and 
talks  fo  wildly  of  flumbers  and  dreams,  fhadows 
and  fpedires,  and  aerial  combats,  and  gives  fuch 
notable  proofs  of  fublime  conception  and  fanci- 
ful invention,  that,  had  he  continued  long  in 
that  ftrain,  he  would  have  driven  all  politics 
from  my  head,  and  led  me  to  believe  that  I was 
reading  fome  wonder-working  romance.  But 
he  fuddenly  calls  us  back  to  the  main  fub- 
jedt,  by  faying,  “ I will  fuppofe  for  a mo- 
ment, that  the  projedted  invafton  fucceeds  *,’* 
though  he  does  give  us  to  underhand,  that, 
although  in  his  opinion  it  is  not  probable,  it  is 
ftill  pojfible. — There  is  a rifle  infcparable  from  all 
fplendid  achievements,  a myfterious  uncertainty 
about  which  the  mind  of  man  can  never  be 
entirely  at  reft.  All  that  depends  upon  us,  wc 
muft  endeavour  to  accomplifh  ; the  reft  we  muft 
leave  to  the  controlling  ordinations  of  that 
mighty  and  merciful  Providence  who  judges  of 
our  motives,  and  who,  we  muft  humbly  hope, 

* Page  56. 
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will  reward  our  exertions.  Should  we  thus  be 
doomed  to  pej'ifh,  I trud  that  our  fall  will  not  be 
unworthy  of  our  pad  fame.  We  fhall,  at  lead, 
have  done  what  men  can  do;  and,  in  our  lad 
moments,  lhall  have  the  heart-felt  confolation  of 
having  difcharged  the  mod  facred  of  all  duties, 
that  of  facridcing  ourfelves  for  the  defence  of  our 
country  : and,  as  it  is  incomparably  preferable 
to  die  with  glory  than  to  live  with  infamy,  there 
is  no  room  for  deliberation  on  our  choice. 

Our  author,  fendtively  alive  to  my  having  ae- 
cufed  him,  in  my  original  work,  of  getting  info 
a kind  of  Cretan  labyrinth,  in  his  “ Reply,” 
retorts  the  charge,  and  fays,  “ It  feerris,  in- 
deed, a labyrinth,  which  he  (meaning  me)  can- 
not, nor  does  he  attempt  to  extricate  himfelf  out 
of and,  by  way  of  proving  the  jujllce  of  his 
remark,  he  adds,  “ but  with  the  wings  of  Das- 
dalus  efcapes  all  intricacies,  dies  over  Teas,  over 
gulphs,  and  defarts,  &c.  *”  Now,  although  our 
author  has  evidently,  throughout  both  his  pam- 
phlets, been  very  anxious  to  edablifh  his  reputa- 
tion as  a fcholar;  and,  in  proof  of  his  knowledge 
of  languages,  has,  in  the  courfe  of  his  labours, 
quoted  Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  Italian,  yet  he 
has,  in  this  indance,  dumbled  on  a mod  unfor- 
tunate claldcal  illudration,  as  it  proves  the  di- 
rect reverfe  of  what  he  is  fo  dedrous  to  enforce. 
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/,  at  lead,  have  always  heard  Daedalus  com- 
mended for  his  fkill ; and  fo  highly  did  the  an- 
cients think  of  his  fuperior  intelligence,  that  his 
name  has,  in  more  inilances  than  one,  become 
proverbial.  But  our  author  would,  no  doubt, 
have  been  better  pleafed,  if,  inftead  of  palling 
over  gulfs,  and  feas,  and  defer  Is,  unhurt  (pretty 
places,  truly,  to  tarry  in),  I had  rather  imitated 
Icarus,  who,  poffeffing  more  temerity  and  lefs 
judgment  than  his  father,  was  drowned  on  his 
paflage.  Thus,  if  the  limile  applies  at  all,  it  is 
certainly  in  my  favour,  and  I have  to  thank  our 
author  for  the  high  compliment  he  has,  unwit - 
tingfyty  paid  me. 

Quitting  the  wings  of  Dmdalus,  in  the  fame 
fentence  he  introduces  fome  nonfenfe  of  his  own 
invention,  as  a part  of  my  pamphlet.  His  words 
are  thefe  : “ In  anfwer  to  my  quere,  whether  we 
fhould  be  utterly  ’ (a  term  not  in  the  original) 
<c  ruined  and  undone,  even  by  the  lofs  of  India, 
which  I placed  at  a fcarce  poffible  extremity,  he 
fays”  (meaning  me), <c  I really  think  we  fhould  he: 
and  not,  it  appears  by  the  lofs  of  that  acknow- 
ledged fource  of  wealth,  but  becaufe,  we  fhould 
then  furrender  our  illand,  the  ifland  of  Great 
Britain,  the  moment  the  French  chofe  to  fummon 
us  to  do  it.”  Now,  by  a reference  to  the  Reafon 
Why  *,  my  anfwer  to  his  queftion.  will  be  found 

* Page  59  of  the  Ci  xt  edition,  page  67  of  the  fecond. 
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to  ran  thus:  a I really  think  we Jhould  be ; for 

if  we  had  not  the  courage  to  go  to  war  for  the 
prefervation  of  fuch  objects,  we  fiould  not  only , by 
their  lofs , be  deprived  of  an  tmmenfe  fource  of 
profperity  and  wealth , but  all  fenfe  of  honour,  and 
all  love  of  glory , would  be  already  extinft ; and  the 
moment  the  French  fummohed  our  own  if  and  to  fub - 
mit,  we  Jhould , in  all  probability , furrender  it f The 
lead  attentive  reader  mud,  at  the  flighted  glance, 
perceive  the  wide  didin&ion  between  thefe  two 
padfages.  Had  he  only  changed  the  language, 
as  he  does  not,  in  this  indance,  purfue  his  ufual 
mode,  and  mark  it  with  inverted  commas,  I 
lhould  have  made  no  objedlion  ; but,  having 
completely  marred  the  fenfe,  it  is  an  a £1  of  juf- 
tice  which  I owe  to  myfelf  to  expofe  him. 

Our  author  now  favours  us  with  a few  cur- 
fory  remarks  on  trade,  by  which  he  evinces  his 
profound  knowledge  of  the  commercial  intereds 
of  this  country ; and,  having  afforded  this  un- 
quedionable  proof  Of  his  commercial  fagacity  *,  he 
concludes  with  a fimilar  one  of  his  political faga - 
ciiy\.  He  here  indulges  us  with  his  ideas  of 
peace,  which  exhibit  fuch  a fplendid  fpecimen  of 
foredght  and  penetration,  that  I expetff  that  pe- 
titions will  fhortly  be  presented  from  all  parts 
of  his  Majedy’s  dominions,  humbly  praying  hifn 
to  appoint  this  gentleman  his  prime-miuidcr, 

jb  ii  2M  v -"d  /-  l h '*  RQtH- * 1 * • v iOu  l 
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that  the  nation,  in  thefe  arduous  and  portentous 
times,  may  be  aflifted  by  his  talents,  redeemed 
from  prefent  jeopardy,  and  fecured,  beyond  the 
poffibiiity  of  deterioration,  in  the  full  enjoyment 
of  thofe  peculiar  bleffings  by  which  it  has  been 
fo  long  ditiingui  tiled.  By  following  our  author’s 
advice,  we  tiiould,  indeed , (( fhut  the  gates,”  and 
turn  the  key”  too,  not,  however,  as  he  bates, 
«.  againti  difcord,”  but  againft  many  of  our  molt 
obvious  and  vital  interetis. 

In  the  above  examination  of  our  author's 
« Reply,”  I have  been  carried,  much  againft  my 
will,  to  a contiderable  length ; but,  when  the 
many  parts  are  con (idered,  which  I have  been  com- 
pelled to  notice  I hope  no  other  excufe  will  be 

* I fliould  obferve,  that  befides  the  parts  of  our  author’s  laft 
pamphlet,  which  I have  expofed,  there  are  numerous  inftances 
of  incorrect  quotations,  fuch  as  (page  1 1),  ‘ Infurmountable 
objeCls  were  inftantly  fiatcd  by  France,”  inftead  of  (i  infur- 
mountable  objections  were  inftantly Jlarted  by  France.”  Rea- 
fon  Why,  p.  1 5,  firft  edit.  p.  16,  fecond.  (Page  34) « Injure  the 
privileges  of  the  Maltefe,”  inftead  of,  “ disfranchife  the  na- 
tive inhabitants,”  Reafon  Why,  p.  41,  firft  edit.  p.  47,  fecond. 
(Page  36)  “Infhort,  it  was  among  thofe  provocations,  thofe  re- 
proaches, and  thofe  encroachments,  that  it  would  not  only  place 
Malta,  but  England , at  the  difpofal  of  France  inftead  of, 
4‘  Were  we  ftill  to  go  on,  fubmitting  to  provocations,  enduring 
reproaches,  and  acquiefcing  in  encroachment,  till  not  only  Malta, 
but  England,  was  at  the  difpofal  of  France.  ” Reafon  Why,  p. 
44,  firft  edit.  p.  50,  fecond.  The  reader  will  remark,  that,  in  all 
thefe  paflages,  not  only  the  language,  but  the  fenfe,  is  altered. 
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deemed  neceffary.  Anxious,  however,  as  I am 
to  difmifs  the  fubjedl,  I muft  Hill  fay  a few  words 
before  I take  my  final  leave. 

With  regard  to  the  reproach  of  my  being  ^ “hire- 
ling” and  a ((  Jlipendiary"  of  Government,  I can, 
with  the  mod  perfect  good- humour,  acquaint  our 
author,  that,  in  this  bold  adertion,.  he  is  as  wide 
from  the  truth,  as  he  is  in  moft  of  the  other  parts 
of  his  two  pamphlets.  But  as  he  founds  his  con- 
jecture on  the  part  I have  taken,  in  defence  of 
the  caufe  of  my  country,  by  the  expofure  of  his 
fallacy  and  mifreprefentation,  and  on  the  fuccefs 
with  which  I have  cleared  her  from  thofe  afper- 
lions,  with  which  the  impotent  malignity  of  his 
pen  has  endeavoured  to  toad  her — I feel  perfedt- 
ly  indifferent  about  his  opinion.  I might,  if  I 
chofe  to  follow  fo  bad  an  example,  and  I am  fure 
with  much  more  apparent  reafon,  accufe  him  of 
being  the  hireling  and  fifiendiary  of  France , but 

Yet  all  thefe  quotations  are  marked  with  inverted  commas,, 
and  references  are  given  to  the  particular  pages  of  my  pam- 
phlet. This  is  fufficient  to  fatisfy  the  generality  of  readers, 
who,  in  thefe  refpe&s,  ufually  give  credit  to  an  author  for 
his  fidelity.  There  are,  befides,  innumerable  quibbles  and  eva- 
sions, which  it  would  be  endlefs  to  notice.  Our  author  fur- 
oiihes,  however,  twoinftances  (there  maybe  others),  page' 
46,  and  page  48,  that  he  cany  when  he  choofcs,  quote  cor- 
rectly -t  but  the  reafon  of  his  accuracy  in  thefe  paflages  is  evi- 
dent, as  he  thinks  it  enables  him  to  give  additional  force  to 
hi*  own  arguments.  , 
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this  I fhall  not  do,  as  fucli  angry  mfinnation* 
neither  ftrengthen  nor  invalidate  argument,  and 
only  furnifh  common-place  fpecimens  of  vul- 
gar wit*.  I,  therefore,  ferioufly  admonifh 

* To  this  remark  I fhall  juft  add  one  Angle  qufeft'on t 
Whether  is  he  who  defends  the  eaufe  of  his  country,  or  he 
who  writes  againfl  that  eaufe,  and  who  exerts  and. perverts  all 
his  talents  to  frame  an  apology  for  the  afts  of  a government, 
which,  to  ufe  his  own  words,  is  threatening  us  “ with  a tre- 
mendous and  irrefiftible  invafion  f,”  mofl:  likely  to  be  under 
undue  influence?  The  caufe  which  I have  efpoufed  is  both 
natural  and  honourable,  and  I am  fure  it  is  that  which  every 
true  and  loyal  Briton  will  cheerfully  and  fteadfaftly  fupport. 
Our  author,  in  the  firffc  page  of  his  “Reply,”  boafts  of  his 
loyalty,  which  T,  founding  my  opinion  on  the  part  he  had 
volunteered,  had,  in  the  Reafon  Why,  rather  impeached. 
Fearful,  however,  that  he  had  not  fufiiciently  eftablifhed  his 
reputation  for  that  quality,  in  the  courfe  of  his  “ p.ep!y,”  that 
he  may  place  it  beyond  the  reach  of  all  flanderofis  fufpicion,. 
he  employs  the  following  reYpeaful  and  endearing  epithets : 
page  20,  We  are  a “little  ifiand,  idle,  ufelefs,  vain -boafling:’* 
page  23,  We  are  a “very  foolifli  nation:”  page  24,  Wc 
aflume  a pre-eminence  we  are  riot  entitled  to  ; we  have  con- 
firmed the  misfortunes  of  the  continent ; and  “ are  trembling 
for  the  fafety  of  our  own  capital  i”  page  25,  “ We  break  our 
faith,  fully  our  honour,  blaft  our  fame,  and  rifle  our  exiftence 
for  no  objeft,  at  leaft  a light  one page  31,  We  remind  our 
author  of  a certain  philofopher,  who,  in  making  experiment# 
on  the  organs  of  fight,  “ nearly  put  out  his  eyes  by  iqtieez- 
5ng  them page  38,  We  light  up  the  flame  of  war  “becaufe 
we  infift  on  retaining  a rocky  ifiand,  which  we  were  under  a 
ibiepin  compact  to  refign  : ’ page  40,  We  have  “-every 
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him,  in  future,  if  he  difdain  to  fhew  more 
difcretion,  at  leaf!  to  give  a colourable  pretence 
for  his  judgment ; and  ruoft  lincerely  do  I affure 
him,  that,  in  bringing  a charge  of  fuch  a nature 
againft  me,  which  he  alfo  delivers  *,  and  repeats-}- , 
in  pretty  politive  language,  as  far  as  concerns 
myfelf,  its  total  non-application  renders  it  per- 
fectly innoxious,  and,  as  far  as  concerns  him,  it 
only  adds  one  to  the  numerous  inftances  of  the 
leading  defeCt  of  his  writings,  which  prove,  that, 
however  confident  and  dogmatical,  he  may  {till 
be  wrong. 

Confidering  the  method  he  has  purfued,  both 
in  his  examination  of  the  Correlpondence,  and 
of  the  Reafon  Why,  which,  I trufi,  I have 
fully  explained ; I might,  and  with  a flricft  re- 

probrium  of  breach  of  faith  to  contend  with page  49,  We 
are  firft  “ lighting  up  the  flame  of  war,”  and  have  “ fet  fire 
to  the  combuflible  matter  in  France:”  two  lines  farther  on. 
We  are  “ rolled  up  like  the  hedge-hog  in  flationary  defence 
and  two  lines  flill  farther,  We  are  metamophofed  into  a 
44  blaft  driving  the  flame  flill  eaftward,  through  Greece  to 
Conftantinople  (really  all  this  fine  imagery  fhould  have 
been  referved  for  fome  pantomimical  entertainment,  for  the 
amufement  of  children  during  the  Chriftmas  holidays  :)  and 
laftly,  page  58,  by  way  of  the  grand  cataftrophe.  The 
Mediterranean  is  likely  to  become  “a  bottoralefs  pit  to  fwallow 
up  the  feamen  and  treafure  of  this  ifland.” 

'*  Why  do  we  go  to  War?  additional  leaf  to  the  *d  edition, 

f Reply,  pages  1 and  4.  1 


gard  to  juftice,  have  treated  him  with  much 
greater  feverity;  but  he  has  placed  himfelf  fo 
entirely  at  my  mercy,  that  he  has,  in  fome  de- 
gree, excited  my  compaffion,  and  I have  not 
been  delirous  of  pufhing  him  to  extremities.  As, 
however,  he  may  not  always  meet  with  fo  lenient 
an  adverfary,  I will  take  the  liberty  of  giving 
him  a counfel  before  we  part  (and  a letter  his 
left  friend  cannot  give);  which  is,  fhould  he  ever 
write;  again,  attentively  to  bear  in  mind,  that 
declamation  is  not  argument,  that  affertion  is  not 
fa£t,  and  that  accufation  is  not  proof. 


THE  END. 
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from  M ifrep refen tation  and  Afperfion.  Tranflated  from  Mr.  Gentz’s 
Anfvver  to  Mr.  Hauterive.  Price  only  2s.  6d. 

A VINDICATION  of  the  CAUSE  of  GREAT  BRITAIN 
with  Strictures  on  the  infolent  and  perfidious  Conduft  of  France 
fince  the  Signature  of  the  Preliminaries  of  Peace,  To  which  is 
added,  a Poftfcript  on  the  Situation  of  the  Continent,  and  the  pro- 
jected Invafion  of  this  Country.  By  William  Hun  the  Efq. 
Price  as.  ’ x' 


The  HISTORY,  civil  and  commercial,  of  the  BRITISH  Cn 
LONIES  in  the  WEST  INDIES.  To  which  are  added  the  Hif* 
tory  of  St.  Domingo  and  of  the  Maroons,  Sir  W.  Young’s  Tour 

through  the  Windward  Illands,  & c.  Ami  prefixed,  the  “Author's 
own  Life  of  himfelf.  By  Bryan  Edwards,  Efq.  In  Three  lam. 
Vols.  8vo.  lUuftrated  and  embellilhed  with  Twenty-three  View” 

Maps  &C  on  fine  Medium  Paper,  Price  it.  as.  on  fuperfinl 
wove  Royal  Paper,  2I.  12s.  6d.  x 

The  HISTORY  of  the  HELVETIC  CONFEDERACY  fr 
its  Origin  to  its  late  Diflblntion.  By  Joseph  Pi.akta,  Efq  Two 

Vols.  4to.  with  a Map  of  Switzerland,  Price  2l.  2S.  ‘ 

MEMOIRS  of  the  different  REBELLIONS  in  IRELAND 
pLe'r.l Musor''ve>  fort-  I"  Two  large.  Vois.  Svo.' 

The  IMPORTANCE  of  MALTA  confidered,  with  Remarks 
whwh  occurred  during  a Journey  from  England  to  India  B, 

aMa^  P^ice'ss  ’ Ch'rf Engineer,  Sengnl.  In +,o.  wf.i 

Jhe  PARLIAMENTARY  REGISTER.  Bv  W.uiam 
Woodfail,  (to  be  continued  weekly  duiine  each  Seflin  , of  n 
itament.)  In  Four  large  Vois.  for  ,Sot,  Price  ?\  , ,,  l ,°  1 f 
from  the  Union  with  Ireland  in  .Sot  to  Nine  V I 7 

6d.t  or  complete  Iron,  i;+3  to  ,8o,  jncl  i t c"" 

jra.  w 


Booh  printed  for  John  Stockdale. 

A PLAIN  ANSWER  to  the  iv/freprefentations  and  Calumnies 
contained  in  the  Curfory  Remarks  of  a Near  Obferver.  By  a more 
Accurate  Obferver,  Price  2s.  6d. 

TRAVELS  through  the  States  of  NORTH  AMERICA,  and 
Provinces  of  UPPER  and  LOWER  CANADA,  in  1795,  6,  and  7. 
By  Isaac  Weld,  Efq.  In  Two  Vols.  8vo.  with  Sixteen  Maps 
and  Views,  Price  il.  is.  in  boards,  or  in  One  Vol.  with  Eight 
Plates,  Price  ics.  6d.  in  boards.  ■ 


The  LIFE  of  CATHARINE  II.  Emprefs  of  Ruffia.  From 
the  French  of  f.  Castera.  By  Henry  Hunter,  D.  D.  In 
One  large  Vol.  8vo.  with  Fourteen  highly  finifhed  Portraits,  &c. 
Price  1 os.  6d. ; or  on  fine  Paper  13s.  6d. 

A SKETCH  of  all  the  INVASIONS  or  DESCENTS  on  the 


BRITISH  ISLANDS  from  the  Landing  of  William  the  Conqueror 
to  the  prefent  Time.  To  which  are  prefixed  Thoughts  on  the 
French  invafion  of  England.  By  General  Dumourier.  In  4to. 
Seventh  Edition,  with  Three  large  Charts,  Price  3s.  6d. 

LONDON  CALENDAR,  or  COURT  and  CITY  REGIS- 
TER, for  1804,  Price  3s.  6d. — with  Riders  Almanack  5s. — with 
the  Companion  6s.  6d. — with  Arms  of  the  Peers,  Baronets,  &c. 
Complete  ics. — -.0*  degantlv  bound  in  M'fricco  15s.  6d. 

■ The  THREE*  BROTHERS:  a Romarice.  By  J oshua  Pic- 
kersgill,  Efq.  In  Four  Vols.  iamo.  Price  il. 

LION  CEL  ; or  the  Emigrant.  An  hifiorical  Novel.  By 
Lomju^nE  Bruno.  In  Two  Vols.  i2mo.  with  Frontifpieees, 
Pride  7s. 


BRITANN1CUS;  a Tragedy,  in  Five  A£ts,  translated  from 
the  French  jpf  Racine,  with  a Critical  Preface.  By  Sir  Brooke 
Bootrby,  Barr.'  Price  as.  6d. 

Reflections  on  the  present  crisis  of  public 

By  Charles  Twee  die,  Efq.  Price  as. 

AT^^RR  ATI  VE  of  the  LOSS  of  His  Majeftv’s  Packet  the 
LADY  HOdAiTT.  By  Captain  Fellowes.  Price  is.  6d. 


.The  -GJILAN I C EMPIRE  reduced  into  Departments  under 
the*  PnfJ^Hpof  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg.  Price  as.  6d. 

A CANDID  APPEAL  to  PUBLIC  CONFIDENCE.  By  T. 
M.  Moore,  Efq.  . / 

A VOUGE  of  DISCOVERY  to  the  North  Pacific  Ocean, 
and  round  the  World,  from  1790 to  1795.  By  Captain  George 
Vancouver.  In  Six  Vols.  8vo.  with  Nineteen  Views,  Charts, 
&c..  Price  2I.  12s.  6d.  A lew  Copies  of  the  original  Edition  iu 
T hree  Vols.  4to.  and  a Folio  Volume  of  Charts,  &c.  Price  15I.  15s. 

S.  Gosnli  l,  Printer,  Little  Queen  Street,  Holboin. 


